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AGe, continued.— Personal Identity; ascer- 
tainable by Pamily Likenesses, Resembiances 
to Persons with whom the Pariy has asso- 
viated, Nevi Materni, Marks on the Limbs 
and Scars, Personal Changes. Disguises, 
Resemblances, the Vorce, Steture ; Diffien!- 
ties of Identity from other Persons; Identi- 
ication of Dead Bodics.— Witnessing Wills 

Medical Men. Whose Wi ills are Legal. 
Legitimacy. or the Lue of Inheritance.— 
Bastards during Marriage. 

Gent ewes :—Another circumstance twa- 
terially influenced by age is,personal identity. 


This is, indeed, independently of the changes | 


eflected by age, a subject. ef great impor\- 
ance; but, un ler common circumstances, it 
is as readily determined by ordinary as by 
medical eyidewoe. Whereg however, the 
identity is to be. proved by reference to 
birth, structure, changes ia external charac- 
ters, such, for instance, as r@vignaterni, age, 
aud similar. circumstances, thea, medical 
evidence is required; aud, consequcaily, 
you ought to be aware of the circumstances 
that may modify shose characteristics by 
which identity is generally proved. 

With relation to the question of identit 
in reference to civil cases, many instances 
of impostors presenting themselves as claim- 
ants te properties daily occur ; consequently, 
correct: testimony is of the almost import- 
ancesto unmask their impovitions. Whe 
following: are the chief cireumsiances to 
be attended to in proving identity :— 

lst.— Family likenesses. i hese are ofien re- 
markable at one period of life, bat are some- 
timescompletely obliterated by change of cli- 


} theless, they are, perhaps, the only modes 
} of identiiication, so far as the physical cha- 
|racters of che body are concerned, . This 
| was the opinion of Lord Mansrretp in de- 
| livering his judgment on the famous Douc- 
{Las cause. His words were, these:—* I 
| have always considered likeness aa an @rgu- 
jiwcnt of a child being the son of a pavent ; 
and the rather, as the distinction betweeao 
tindividuals in the humaw =peeies, is. mere 
{discernible than im other ammmala, Auman 
| may survey ten thousand peopie befere he 
secs two faces perfectiy alike; vend, imoan 
} army of a hundred thousand men, ev ergi one 
may be known from another, Hf there sheuld 
bo a likeness of feature, there may beaadis - 
crepancy of voice, a diflerence: in the: ges- 
ture, the smile, and various) othor charac- 
ters; whereas a family likeness runs. gene- 
rally throuch all these, for in every thiag 
there is a recembiauce, as ot featutes, sive, 
attitude, and action, And here it iset ques- 
tion, whether the appellant mest resembled 
his father Sur Jows, ov the youager, SHGLTo, 
resembled his mother: Lady Jane): Maaty 
Witnesses have spoken te ir, Devetas 
being of the same torn, ead makeaof body.as 
his father; he has beea kuewa tobe the son 
of Colonel STewant, by persons wWwheohed 
never seen him before pace: i6 so dike his 
elder brother, the preacat Sir Joan Steware, 
that, except by their age, it would -beshaed 
to distinguish the one from the ether, df 
Sir Jonn Stewart, the most artiessof man- 
kind, was actor in the enlerement of Miexon 
and Savry’s children, he did ima fewalays 
what the acutest genius dowld not aceom- 
plish in years; he found two children,—the 
one, the tinished model of himeelf, and the 
other, the exact picture, in miniature, of 
Lady Jane. It seems nature has iwplanted 
in the children whatis not in the parents ; 








for it appears in proof,that in size, com- 
plexion, stature, colour of the hair, gad 
eves, nay, in every other thing, Mrenon ‘and 
his wile, and Savery and his spouse, were, 
fote cevlo, different from and unlike. to Sir 
Jousx Srew art and Lady Jane Dove as.” 

The doubts and difliculties with whioh 
the proof of identity is entangled, so far as 
revemblanee between parent and o/lspring 








mate, thanners, and other causes ; but, never- 
No, 691. 


is coneernaed, are well ijbustrated in -the 
\ : 
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ANNESLEY trials, connected with the famous 
ANGLESEA case, recorded in the 17th and 18th 
volumes of Howe's State Trials. That 
strong resemblances, however, exist, and 
might be depended upon in evidence as col- 
lateral proof, is undoubted. Dr. James 
Grecory, when visiting a nobleman in a dis- 
tant part of Scotland, was struck with the pe- 
culiar form of his nose, which was an exact 
resemblance of that of the grand chancellor 
of Scotland in the reign of Cuartes I. He 
found the same nose on several individuals 
among the peasantry; and, on making in- 
quiry into the cause of this, he discovered 
that all the persons whom he had seen were 
descended from the bastards of the grand 
chancellor. 

In young people in particular, however, 
in whom the imitative faculty is strong, most 
striking changes occur; and, so far as the 
expression of the countenance is concerned, 
these changes often respond to the counte- 
nances of thdse with whom the infant, or 
child, has been in daily and hourly inter- 
course. Infants thus often acquire a strong 
resemblance to their nurses ; juvenile friends, 
to one another; and wives, early married, 
to their husbands: the feelings assimilate, 
and these model the features. In such cases, 
therefore, we must bear these circumstances 
in memory. 

In twins the personal resemblance is often 
80 great, that mothers have not been able to 
name the son before them at the time. I 
knew an instance of this in Scotland; the 
two individuals required to be differently 
dressed in order to be distinguished from 
one: another. This was also the case with 
the Perrans, who were executed for forgery 
in 1775. So great was the resemblance be- 
tween them, that Mr. Warsox, a money- 
serivener, who had drawn eight bonds by 
order of one or other of the brothers, hesi- 
tated to fix upon either; but being pressed 
to make a declaration, he at length fixed 
upon Danrer. 

2Qndly. In determining personal identity, 
peculiarities are always strongly relied upon; 
and none more than those skin-markings 
térmed “nevi materni.” These, as you 
know, although occasionally they consist of 
a peculiar kind of venous anastomosis, and 
enlarge to an extraordinary degree, so as to 
endanger life, yet are also, occasionally, of 
sach a description that the congenital mark 
remains unaltered through life. I have seen 
instances, however, in which even these 
have been obliterated during the period of 
boyhood; thence, although in many in 
stances they afford undoubted evidence, 
you should be able to inform the court, that 
the absence of them is not a positive proof 
of the non-identity of the individnal, pro- 
vided the testimony given in reference to 
their existence is founded upon the know- 
ledge of those marks having been seen upon 
the individuals only at an early period of 





life. If a nevus of a remarkable character 
has been seen on the body of an adult, after 
that individual has undergone the usual dis- 
eases incident to boyhood and youth, it may, 
undoubtedly, be regarded as unexception- 
able evidence of identity; but not if the 
nevus has been seen only before the age of 
four or five years. 
3rd. More certain evidence is derived from 
the effects of accidental mutilations, or surgical 
operations, fractures, cicatices, and natural 
deformities. But, even in such cases fal- 
lacies may occur; and these land-marks, if 
we may so speak, are even likely to mislead, 
ith.—The roice has been regarded as a 
good proof of identity ; in my opinion, noue 
is more fallacious. Those individuals who 
have a good musical ear, soon alter in the 
tone of the voice, by the change of modula- 
tion which the imitative faculty induces ; 
especially when they change their residence 
from one country to another. Those from 
the north of the Tweed are said never to 
lose their northern, guttural accent; but I 
have known instances to the contrary, in 
which not only the accent, but the tone of 
voice, was so altered that it was impossible 
to regard the speaker as a Scotchmaa, Dis- 
eases, also, have a considerable influence in 
changing the voice ; for example, attacks of 
acute laryngitis,and that ulcerative affectivn 
of the trachea which is now so well under- 
stood, and which, in the latter stages, pro- 
duces complete aphonia, Natural defects of 
the voice afford beiter evidence, such, for 
instance, as lisping, which is rarely or never 
altered ; but even in this case, unless all the 
other evidences of the personal identity of 
the individual go to strengthen the evidence, 
that of lisping is not to be depended upon, 
Dr. Beck has recorded the following 
case :—“ An individual was indicted and 
tried at New York, in 1804, for bigamy, and 
the whole evidence turned on the question 
of identity. He was called Tuomas Hoac 
by the public prosecutor, but stated himself 
to be Josern Parker. Several witnesses 
swore that he was Tuomas Hoac, among 
others, a female whom he had married and 
deserted. It was stated that Hoac had 
a scar on his forehead, a small mark on his 
neck, and that his speech was quick and 
lisping. All these peculiarities were found 
on the prisoner. ‘Two witnesses deposed 
that Hoac had a scar on his foot, occasioned 
by his treading upon a knife, and that this 
scar was easy to be seen, and had been seen 
by them. On examining his feet in open 
court, no scar was to be found on either 
of them; and it was further proved, that 
at the time of his alleged courtship of the 
second wife in Winchester county, this 
man was doing duty as a watchman in the 
city of New York. The jury acquitted him. 
The imitative faeulty, also, is so great in 
some individuals, that they even speak so 
exactly like another person, that unless the 
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persons of the individuals be well known, 
aa impostor might easily deceive witnesses 
called to speak tothe voice of the indivi- 
dual, the subject of the question at issue. 
The late Dr. Pane was a man of very peculiar 
habits, and at the same time was well known 
to have an incurable lisp in his speech. I 
knew him intimately, and have heard him 
so well imitated by a gentleman well known 
in the scientific world, Mr. Horner, that 
had he spoken in another room, and had the 
Doctor been alive, I would have almost 
sworn that the venerable ecclesiastic was 
the person speaking. 

5th.—Increase of stature is characteristic of 
the early periods of life ; but, after the age of 
twenty-one, persons are supposed to have 
attained their utmost height, and, conse- 
quently, stature is regarded as good evidence 
in proof of personal identity, This has been 
particularly regarded as the case when the 
object of the investigation of identity has 
been the determination of the claims to rela- 
tionship and property by persons who have 
been in foreign countries, and have made 
such claims after their return home. In 
stances are on record, in which wives have 
received such persons as their husbands, 
and have cohabited with them, and borne 
children to them in the absence of their 
hasbands; and yet the imposition has been 
fully exposed by the return of the real bus- 
band. One of the mostremarkable of these 
cases is detailed in the “ Causes Celébres.”’ 
It came before the parliament of Toulouse 
in 1560. _A person of the name of Martin 
Guerre had been absent eight years, when 
another, of the name of Arxario Dutitce, 
depending on his likeness to Guerre, took 
possession of his property and his wife. 
Children were born of this union, and he 
lived in the family three years, in the daily 
company of the four sisters and the brothers- 
in-law of Guerre, without any suspicion 
arising that he was not their relative. At 
length, however, it was suspected, and a 
tral took place: thirty or forty witnesses 
swore that he was Martin Guerre; as 
many, on the other hand, affirmed, that he 
was Arnaciep Dutitte; others would not 
venture to say which he was; and the judges 
would have decided in his favour, had not 
the true Martin Guerre appeared, and ex- 
posed the imposture. Still, however, the 
judges were pazzied, Martin himself was 
bamboozied, and the judgment in his favour 
was made by the recoguition of his wife and 
sisters. 

There can be no doubt that, in ordinary 
cases, the stature does not increase afler a 
person has attained to adult age ; but, never- 
theless, circumstances may occur to render 
this proof fallacious, and we should be pre- 
pared to meet these in cases of legal investi- 
gations involving questions of identity. I 
knew a captain of an East Indiaman who 
grew two inches in the course of a voyage 
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to India, in which he was twice sali- 
vated. 

As age advances, even acquired habits are 
often overcome. Thus the peculiar twitch- 
ings in the muscles of the face of a celebrated 
statesman are much less striking than I re- 
collect them to have been thirty years ago. 

Many other changes occur, by incidental 
circumstances, that almost completely alter 
personal appearance. Zaccuias, a cele 
brated Italian physician, a writer on medical 
jurisprudence, was consulted in a case of 
this description. A noble Bolognese, M. 
Casati, after being thirty years absent from 
Italy, engaged in military service, returned 
and claimed his property, which had been 
appropriated by his heir to himself. The 
change of appearance in Casal was so 
great, that he was not recognised by his 
friends, and he was, in fact, treated as an 
impostor. A trial ensued, and the judges, 
being in doubt, consulted Zaccuias, whe 
assigned several causes which might pro 
duce the alteration that had taken place, 
such as change of climate, of diet, the manner 
of life, and diseases, The heirs not being abie 
to prove the death of Casaui, the estate was 
assigned to him. Dr. Paris, very appro- 
priately, quotes the following passage from 
** Marmion,” as illustrative of the influence 
of suffering and mental anxiety in producing 
alterations in the appearance of the person: 

“ Danger, long travel, want, or woe, 
Soow change the forms that best we know; 
For deadly fear can time outgo, 
And blanch at once the hair ; 
Hard toil can roughen form and face, 
And want can quench the eye's bright grace; 
Nor does old age a wrivkle trace 
More deeply than despair.” 

If personal identity, where no fraud is in- 
tended, be rendered so dificult, how much 
greater must be the obstacles in the way of 
identifying criminals, whose object it is to 
disguise themselves? Questions of this 
kind not unfrequently occur; it is trae that 
ordinary Witnesses are ofteu equal to iden- 
tify the person who stands charged with 
the offence, but, occasionally, when the iden- 
tity depends upon marks, or upou mutilation 
from surgical operations, or similar causes, 
medical men are called in to determine the 
point. 

In a case of highway robbery, in 1822, a 
person of the name of Josers RepMaN was 
indicted for assaulting and robbing a man 
of the name of Witttam Brown. Joserx 
RepMaN, the person indicted, could not be 
identified as the highwayman, from his great 
resemblance to another person, of the namé 
of Greenwoov, who was in custody, and 
appeared at the bar. The resemblance was 
so great as to strike every body with asto+ 
nishment, In some instances such resem- 
blances have caused the death of innocent 
individuals ; such was the case ia a trial at 
the Surrey assizes, for a robbery, for whieh 
two farriers, named Ske.ton and KILLet, 
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were indicted.. Kuier was acquitted, but 
SKELTON was convicted on the positive oath 
of the persoa robbed, and, although innocent, 
Yet he was hanged, A well-known man of 
ashion, Mr. Frayk Dove.as, was commit: 
ted for a highway robbery on the, oath of 
one of the parties plundered, and very aar- 
rowly escaped conyiction, This arose from 
the extraordinary resemblance between Mr. 
Dovuetas and Pace, the notorious highway- 
man, 

Even a multiplicity of witnesses in such 
cases does not always strengthen the evi- 
dence. Thus, iu the trial of a gipsy-woman 
of the name of Sevines, for continuing and 
robbing one Exizageru Canina, thirty-six 
persons swore that they had traced the 
woman Savires from Dorsetshire to London, 
whilst twenty-six swore a+ positively thet 
they had. seen her every day during the 
Same time at Enfieid, only ten miles from 
Landou:. This woman was, nevertheless, 
g0 remarkable in her appewrance that it was 
supposed that she was like nobody else, 

With respect to the identification of mur- 

ered individuals, particularly by the exa- 

‘ination of exhumed bodies, there is still 
‘greater difficulty than in those cases already 
noticed. Same years siuce a trial took j-lace 
jn Edinburgh, in which a resurreetion-man 
was indicted for exhuming the body of a 
young womaa from the church-yard of Stir- 

ing. It was only nine weeks after death 
when the body was discovered, and it was 
identified by all the relations; and what 
confirmed their testimony was the fact of 
the person, having a short leg and a jong 
oue, the right beiug considerably longer than 
the left..The libel was proved, aud the re- 
surtectiou-man imprisoned. Now, although 
this wan had raised a body, and was justly 
pushed, wet. the body which he had 
taken, was, stolen from the church-yard of 
Falkirk, and the. person was also lame of 
the left. leg. 
, dt have. mentioned these facts, Gentlemen, 
to caution you against hastily swearing to 
adeutity... la every case of peculiar nevi 
occurring in your own practice, or of cica- 
trices after operations, or of any peculiarity 
of-structure, you should always keep notes. 
Many circumstances may occur to render 
those notes valuable documents, and the 
production of them will always add to the 
estimation of your mgdical character. 


The last circumstance connected wita age 
is the disposition of property, which is not 
to take effect until after the death of the tes- 
tator ; this is what is denominated “ a will,” 
and the civil law requires that every will 
should be witnessed, and should be made, 
under certain circumstanees, in order to 
render it valid. No class of persons is so 
frequently called upon to witness wills as 
medical. men; and many of the circum- 
stances connected with them are such as 
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fall particularly within the provines of the 
medical practitioner. To point out the na- 
ture of these is important, for as the law 
docs not regard ignsrance as a justification 
of any iNegal act, you should be aware of 
the part you arc about to perform ia witness- 
iag a will, and should be aware of it, still 
more, in bearing testimony respecting those 
circumstances, connected with the disposi- 
tiou of property, to which you may be called 
to give evidence, when the validity of the 
act is disputed, 

All aduiis of sound discretion, aad free 
from duress, and capable of possessing per- 
soual property, are capable of disposing of 
it by will; for this purpose females are eon- 
sidered as adults at the age of twelve, and 
males at the age of fourteen. Persons in 
extreme age, whose intellects have been 
destroyed by years, or by disease or drun- 
kenness, or idiots, or natoral fools, are 
under a disability. Persoas subject to in- 
sanity caanot dispose of property by will 
during the existence of the insanity, but 
they may de so during a clear, lucid interval, 
—a point which can only be determined by 
amedicalman. If the faculties of the mind 
remain, no age, however advanced, will pre- 
clude a person from exercising bis testamen- 
tary power. 

Now, suppose yeu are called wpon to 
witness the siguature to a will, you should 
know that it becomes utterly. void, and of 
none effect, unless the attestation be made 
in the preseuce of the devisor, whether the 
person be able to write or merely make, his 
mark. It is not, however, essential, that 
yon should see the name, or mark, written, 
provided the testator assures you thatitjis 
his name, or mark, and ‘that. the decament 
is his will, Ht is not essential that. you 
should see the testator in witvessing his 
signature, bat he must be so far present 
that he might have seen you sign a8 4 wit- 
ness. Thus, it may happea tiat. he. is. in 
bed, with his curtains drawn, which: pre- 
vents him from being seen, but he might see 
the attesting witness if he pleased, and, 
therefore, the signature is valid; but it is 
not so if you ge down stairs, into. another 
room, to attest his will. Wou may, also, be 
called upon to say whether the devisor was 
in astate of sensibility at the timeuf the will 
being attested, for if he was inia state of in- 
sensibility it would not be valid, Ja theevent, 
therefore, of wills being made by people ea 
death-beds, this is a matter of muck impert- 
ance to be determined, and a nredical) maa 
would be justly repreheaded for atiesting a 
will when the divisor was in a moribund 
slate, and insensible to what was going on 
around him. Sheuld the validity of a-will 
be disputed, the chief cireumstange which 
a medical witness may be ealled uper to 
prove is the competency of the party 
by age and capacity. As the age which 
constitutes infancy, and consequent incom- 
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petency on that account, has already been | testator, yet it is but a natural proof, and it 



















the stated, no conimeit is requited to illustrate | admits of absolute proof to thé ¢oatrary. 
 na- that point ; bat every Other condiiiva impty-} At the sume time neither simple imprudetce 
law ing meompetency it reference to age, Mist | nor whaccountable provisions in a will in- 
tion depend on the integrity ef the mind of the | dicate insanity. Sir Toms Devat had 
re of deviser, and this, of course, should be deter- | two sons, und being feken iJon ‘the 15th of 
1eSs- mined before you conseut to witness any | April, 1719, he made his will, devising an 
still will, Tt is teae that the burthen of proving | estate uf £1,609 a year to his eldest son and 
hose insanity is cast upor those who impeach the | the heir of his body, and another of £1,700 
V0Si- validity of a will; but, a= a medical wituess, | to his youngest son and the heir of his body. 
Hed vou must be prepared to prove the sanity of | If either of lis sons should die without issue, 
the the devisor, or, at least, that the act was/ the estate of him so dying was to go tothe 
done in a clear, lucid interval. «he burthen | survivor; but if both his sons should die with 
free of the proof uf this lucid interval attaches | issuc,the twoestates were devised to another 
per- to the party alleging if, and in proving this | person, one Daniet Burr. The sons died 
g of point yda must be prepared to show compe-| without issue, and it appeared that a jointure 
con- tency atthe parlicolar period when the act | of £600 had becn charged on the estate de- 
and was done to whick this lacid interval refecs. | vised to the eldest brother; but the verdict 
s in The exact uatare of a lucidinterval shall be | was in favour of the will. 
een pointed vul m ils proper place. There are other circumstances connected 
run- A person may be non compos who is avither | with the disposition of property which yoa 
are an idiot nora lunatic, vamely, from natural) should be acquainted with, but as these 
in- imbecility, disease, or age. Thos, co old] will be better explained in other parts of 
will man, Whe lias become so childish as uct tv re- | the course, [ shall not enter upon them at 
but member his own name, or to be incapable | present. 
val, of judging between right and wrone. is | 
l by sappésed not to possess a disposing sind,’ The next subject, Gentlemen, to which 1 
Ti and, Consequently, is incompetentto wake aj have to direct your attention is, perhaps, 
pre- will. It is of much importance that you! one of the most importent that can occur in 
.en- showlidt be aware of what is co sidered a] medico-leval discussions, namely, succesion 
disposing mind. Wills have been attested | of inheritance, or legitimacy. Tt involves 
| to by medical witness« > when the parties have | the honour, purity, and virtue of women; 
ald been so far gone, und had only enough of iile | and often not only property, but rank and 
l of in Wye, as merely to be capable of saying | hereditary honours depend on the seftlement 
ade “ves” eo “ne,” ard mach discredit has | of the question. 
the been thas thrown upon tie profession. A! The ancient law of England regarded the 
his dispusing inind implies a judgment to dis. | children of every woman who was married, 
hat eerh,and a perfect memory; and the evider ce | as the offspring of her husband, however 
ten, must'go to thatextent, otherwise the will is ehandoned or dissolute she might br, unless 
his vou | proof could be produced of his impotency, or 
jent The widow of afr. Bexxere claimed the | of non-eccess, froin his absence beyond the 
you whole of her husband’s property under his |sea, or of other physical or moral’ tmpos- 
his will, Bexserrhad been leading a life of] sibilities, Bet this just and simple rate 
Ont great debauchery, and was debilitated both | was not recoguived until after the time of 
vit- in Mind and body. The woman had effected | Eowarp ELL, and it was still so far defective 
in the marriage by getting into lodgings op-| that it imparted paternity in every case, 
Wer posite te him at Bath, and no socuer were | whether access or not could be proved, unless 
see they married then she discharged all h :| the husband was extra quatner maria. ‘Lord 
nd, servants. On the trial it was endeavoured | Hare succeeded in setting this aside, ‘and 
t is to prove thut he was influenced, but Lord | the law now requires no other proof than 
her Chief-JSustice Byrr, before whom it was | that of non-access, to determine the bastardy 
» he tried, stated to the jury that the point was, | of the offspring of a married woman. But 
Wives ‘owhether he knew perfectly what he was | there must be a positive impossibility ; the 
will doer? —a point, the determination of | law is not satistied witha simple probability 
in- which rested chiefy on medical testimovy. | of nen-access, for, however strong that may 
Pht, With rezartl to the will of a lunatic made | be, no judge would vgntuare to recommend 
Ou in a lucid interval, the law assumes thatto be a verdict upon such grounds. 
rt- good, provided the will has been written Every child born at the ordinary period 
DAB by the party himself, and displays wisdom | of uterine gestation is regarded as iNegitt- 
ga aud ‘pridence, especially if it embrace | mate, prov ided the husband hes had no 
ined numerous © aiid complicated provisions. | means of access to his wife for above nine 
on Under such cirenmstances you may sately | calendar months, although he has not been 
will attest it, bat if the slightest indication of |out of the country, er, as the law terms ‘it, 
ich folly appear in the instrument you might be | beyond seas. The proof, however, of 0n- 
to blamed were you to attest it; for althouzh | access must be conclusive. Ina case tried 
rty thewisdeth of a testament is, without doubt, by Sir Wrttiaw Wywye, in the Prerogative 
ich a strove predamption of the sanity of the | Court of Canterbury, in 1792, the legitimacy 
/m- 
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é aMr. Newport was established, although | offspring was declared illegitimate from cir- 
his mother, at the time of his birth, was | cumstantial evidence. The reason of this 
hiving with Lord Braprorp as his mistress, | judgment was this:—* That although there 
and only, occasionally, had short interviews | was no physical impossibility of Lord Ban- 
with ber husband, Mr. Ratew Suyru; and | sery being the father of the claimant of the 
although there was no positive proof of any | peerage, yet there existed grounds of a 
interview between them having occurred | moral impossibility, on which the question 


fer some time previons to the birth of her | might be decided, and which the conduct 
son, this child of Mrs. Suyru was believed, of the parties in this case established.” 

by Lord Baaprorp, to be his sou: he was} On some material points connected with 
named Newport, from the second title in| this subject, Buackstone lays down the law 
the Brapror» family, and he also became | in his Commentaries (vol. 1. p. 454-56) in 
insane, the hereditary disease of his lord-| these words :— 

ship’s family. The reasons for legitimising| “ A bastard by our English laws is one 
this gentleman under such circumstances, | that is not only begotten, but born, out of 
arose out of those occasional meetings of the | lawful matrimony. The civil and canon 
husband and wife. It appeared in evidence | laws do not allow a child to remain a bas- 
that Mrs. Suvru visited her husband at his | tard, if the parents intermarry: and herein 
judgings in Holbern, for the purpose of re-| they differ most materially from our laws; 
ceiving an annuity which he allowed her, | which though so strict as to require that 
notwithstanding her connection with Lord ithe child shall be begotten, yet it makes it 
Braproryp; and that the room in which | an indispensable condition, to make it legi- 
they met was a bed-room, where she often | timate, that it shall be born after lawful 
remained with him alone for half an hour! wedlock. And the reason of our English 
atatime. This established the possibility | law is surely much superior to that of the 
of access; and although Lord Keaprorp| Roman, if we consider the principal end 
regarded Mr. Newrort as his son, and he | and design of establishing the contract of 
inherited the family disease, yet, afier Mr. | marriage, taken in a civil light, abstractedly 
Newport's death, when his next grand-ne-| from any religious view, which has nothing 
phew sued for his property, he gained his | to do with the legitimacy or illegitimacy of 


Pbject by establishing the legitimacy of that 
gentleman. In his address to the jury, Judge 
Wynne remarked, that in the event of proof 
being brought forward to satisfy the mind 
of the court that “the husband had no 
access to his wife at the time that the child 
must have been begotien, the child is a bas- 
tard, though born of a married woman in 
the lifetime of the husband; but if the hus- 
band and the wife were so circumstanced 
that access must be presumed between 
them (as if they lived in the same town or 
place, and it cannot be proved by persons, 
who have watched them, that they never 
have come together), or if by direct evi- 
dence itcan be proved that they had access 





sow is legitimate, notwithstanding any cir 
cumetantial evidence that may be given to 
the contrary.” 


te each other, in such a case I take it "| 


The luw, as it at present stands, admits | 


net. only the physical impossibility from im- 


potence, or absence beyond seas, against the | 


legitimacy of a child born in wedlock, but 
it takes into consideration, also, “ the rela- 





the children. The main end and design of 
marriage, therefore, being to ascertain and 
fix upon some certain persons to whom the 
care, the protection, the maintenance, and 
the education of the children should belong ; 
this end is undoubtedly better answered by 
legitimating all issue born after wedlock, 
than by legitimating all issue of the same 
parties, even born before wedlock, so as 
wedlock afterwards ensues; 1. Because of 
the very great uncertainty there will gene- 
rally be, in the proof that the issue was 
really begotten by the same man; whereas 
by contining the proof to the birth, and not 
to the begetting, our law has rendered it 
perfectly certain what child is legitimate, 
and who is to take care of the child. 2. Be- 
cause by the Roman law a child may be 
continued a bastard, or made legitimate, at 
the option of the father or mother, by a mar- 
riage ox post facto; thereby opering a door 
to many frauds and partialities whieh by 
our law are prevented. 3. Because by those 
laws a man may remain a bastard till forty 
years of age, and then become legitimate, 





live situation of the parties, their habits of | by the subsequent marriage of his parents ; 
life, the evidence of conduct, and every in-| whereby the main end of marriage, the pro- 
duction which reason suggests for determin-| tection of infants, is totally frustrated. 
ing upon the probabilities of the case.”’* | 4. Because this rule of the Roman law ad- 

In 1818 this explanation of the law of | mits of no limitations as to the time or num- 
succession was disturbed by a judgment of | ber of bastards so to be legitimated; bat a 
the House of Lords, on the Baneury Peer- | dozen of them may, twenty years after their 


age, in which, although constant access was | birth, by the subsequent marriage of their 
admitted, and impotence not proved, yet the | parents, be admitted to all the privileges 
Pir i of legitimate children, This is plainly a 

© Phillipson the Law of Evidence. Edit. 1sag. | Seat disconragement to the matrimonial 
p. 28s. | state; to which obe main inducement is 


ced te 


Val. ii. 
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pot only the desire of having children, but| close of my last leeture on the living ani- 
also the desire of procreating lawful heirs. | mal, for 1 do not pretend to niake you be- 
Whereas our constitutions guard against| lieve them on my mere assertion. We shall, 
this indecency, and at the same time give! therefore, proceed at once to experiments on 





sufficient allowance to the frailties of human | the living animal, by which to make them 


nature, 


vour to make an early reparation for the 
offence, by marrying within a few months 
after, our law is so indulgent as not to bas- 
tardize the child, if it be born, though not 


begotten, in lawful wedlock; for this is an | 


jncident that can happen but once, siuce all 
future children will be begoitea as well as 
born within the rules of honour and civil 
society. Upon reasons like these we may 
suppose the peers to have acted at the par- 
liament of Merton, when they refused to 
enact that children born before marriage 
should be esteemed legitimate.” 

From this passage it is evident that, in 
many inquiries connected with this subject, 
the physical powers of the husband, or his 
nonage, or the determination of the period o/ 
gestation prior to the birth of a child in the 
absence of a husband, are to be investigated ; 


and, in such cases, it is searcely necessary | 


to say that medical evidence must prepon- 
derate, It is chiefly in reference to these 
points that I mean to occupy your attention. 

With regard to the physical powers of the 
husband, as I shall have occasion to direct 
your attention especially to the subject of 
impotence, I will leave that cause at present 
out of yiew, and confine my remarks to the 
subject of the natural period of gestation, pre- 
mature births, and assumed protracted births ; 
but the consideration of these subjects must 
be deferred to my next lecture. 


LECTURES 
ON TH 
PHYSIOLOGY OF TIIE NERVOUS 
SYSTEM, 
DELIVERED IN 1836, IN THE COLLEGE OF FRANCE. 
By M. MAGENDIE. 


Lecture VII. 
Demonstrations.—1. Of the Presence of the 
Cerebro-spinal Fluid in the Dog ; Depress- 
ing Effects of its Evacuation; Morbid 
Effects of Change in the Fluid.—2. Of the 
Influence of Respiration on the Morements 
of the Fluid. —3. Of the Addition of Water 
to the Fluid.—4. Changes in its Tempera 
ture; Importance of these Facts in Medi- 
cine.— Pathological Changes caused in the 
Cephalo-Rachidian Secretion by one of the 
Experiments. — Composition, Source, and 
Morbid Changes in its Locality. — Direct 
Contact of Subsiances placed in the Circula- 
tion, with the Cerebro-spinal Axis. 
GENTLEMEN :—It is important to demon- 


For, if a child be begotten while 
the parents are single, and they will endea- | 


evident to every capacity. 

First Experiment.—Here is a young dog, 
| which we have prepared before lecwre for 
| the experiment we now propose showing 
|you. The dura mater has been laid bare by 
removing the muscular and osseous parts 
between the occipital foramen and the first 
| vertebra of the neck. This is all we have 
done before-hand, leaving as muchas possi- 
ble to be executed in your presence. The 
| quantity of blood lost during the preliminary 
| manoeuvres was very inconsiderable, and 
does not seem to have affected the animal’s 
health. We shall now remove the posterior 
ligaments connecting the occipital bone with 
the atlas, in order to expose the dura mater 
more completely. The animal, as you sed, 
|does not suffer except when we touch or 
} injure the surrounding soft parts. (Here 
the little animal began to cry and mean.) 
These cries, Geutlemen, drive the blood in 
large quantity towards the vertebral sinuses, 
and this is one of the many annoying cif- 
cumstances we have to cope with white ex- 
perimenting on the living body. Here I 
have opened a little vein, not much larger 
than a pin, and you see how fast it bleeds. 
We shall now make an opening into the 
dura mater, and you will immediately see 
the issue of the cerebro-sp nal fluid; but I 
warn you before-hand, that it will not be 
perfectly transparent: the unfortunate little 
vein we have just cut continues to bleed, as 
you see, and hence the fluid must necessa- 
rily be stained with blood, This is unlucky, 
but things will pass better another time. 

[ Here the Professor made a small opeuing, 
with a sharp-pointed bistoury, into the cer- 
vical portion of the dura mater, near the 
occipital foramen ; a good deal of fluid im- 
mediately issued from the orifice, and was 
collected in two small glasses; but it was 
of a reddish tint, ay the Professor foretotd,} 

The experiment just performed has given 
rise to the development of several pheno- 
mena, which it may be well to enumerate, 
as they might possibly escape the notice of 
persons unaccustomed to this species of ob- 
servation. 

First,—Remark how the section of the 
muscles of the neck has ptoduced a ten- 
dency to recoil. You should not confound 
this tendency with those effects resulting 
from the discharge of the fluid, as I once 
did myself, 

The second effect, which really depends 
on the evacuation of the cerebro-spinal fluid, 
is very frequently to plunge even the mcst 
vigorous and furious animals into a com- 
plete state of stupor and inertia. We had 
an excellent opportunity of witnessing this 











strate the facts which I developed at the 


effect, in the case of an old fox, of the most 
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wicked disposition, who best al! desire to| 
bite: the tnpmenit the fuid was ey acuated, | 


very high degree of sensibility. I now in- 
troduce the tube of the syringe into the ori- 


Howe ver;twe youn puppies exlibited au} ginal opening made into the dura mater, and 
inclination to bite cvery thing before them, } throw in not a very large quantity of water. 
sjusfas furious as that seen ia canine matl- | The animal has already lost the power of 


ness, underthe same circumstances. Per- 


haps these phecomena might occur during| complete prostration. 
experiments you may make for yourselves ;| 


I therefore warn you of them, that you may 
take all the necessary precautions. 

The least change in the quantity, or per- 
haps the quality, of the cerebro-spinal fluid 
often produces very well-marked distarb- 
ance of the animal economy. Thus, at the 
present moment, we have a young girl at the 
Hotel Dieu, of a sanguineous temperament, 
who has experienced for some time back 
wandering pains in the limbs, and some diifli- 
culty of muscular motion. She improved 
under treatment for a short time, but relapsed 
again, and Jost all sensation and motion on 
a level with the mamma. I believe these 
accidents to depend on some morbid change 
im the secretion of the cerebro-spinal duid, 
Some people, indeed, wou!d see nothing in 
this phenemenon but the effect of inflamma- 
tion of the spinal marrow ; but I cannot rest 
contented with an explanation which assumes 
an hypothesis for its basis. 

Second Experiment.—We shall now pro- 
ceed tb examine the movements of ascent 
and, descent of the fluid in the interior of 
the vertebral canal, under the influence of 
respiration. 

1 shall introduce, through the opening I 
made into the dura mater, a small tube, half 
filled with a coloured liquid, whose tempe- 
rature corresponds sufficiently with that of 
the animal we experiment on, and you will 
see how the duid contained in the tube 
aseends and slescends, according to the re- 
Spiratory movement of inspiration or expi- 
ration, 

[Here M, Macenpts executed the experi- 
ment, which succeeded in the most perfect 

-manner, the moyenient of elevation and de- 
pression of the fluisl ia the glass tube being 
perfectly visible. The animal seemed to suffer 
a good deal ; but that, said M. Macennie, is 
an, inevitable effect of the presence of a 
foreign body in the vertebral! canal. } 

Third, Experiment.—The cerebro-spinal 
fiuid supports a certain pressure in the in- 
terior of the rachis, and that pressure is not 
without having some influence on the fuanc- 
tions of the nervous system. We shall, there- 
fore, endeavour to see how far this influence 
can be demonstrated ; and for this purpose we 
shall inject a certaia quantity of fluid into 
the vertebral cavity, aud, as a necessary 
consequence, augment the pressure of the 
fluid on the contained nervous mass. The 
water we employ for injection is at the tem- 
perature of 23° Reaum. We must also tak« 
care that the point of the syringe does not 
touch the nervous substauce of the spina! 
marrow, which, as vou know, possesses ; 





vision, and he has now fallen inte a state of 
phenomen: 
are, as you must be aware, easily explained 
by the pressure which the ‘nid exercises on 
the whole cerebro-spinal axis. You may 
observe the same fact im diseases of the 
nervous system: aS sven as ever serous 
effusion takes plece, the patient is thrown 
into a state exactly similar to that of the 
animal now lying before us. The prostra- 
tion, however, disappears with its cause ; 
remove the uid artificially intreduced, and 
you restore the functions of the animal ; if 
you leave a free issue, the movements of 
respiration are sufficient to remove it. Here, 
then, you see how the introduction of scarcely 
half a small syringe full of fluid was sufti- 
cient to determine a state very nearly ap- 
proaching apoplexy. 

Fourth Experiment.—We have just seen 
the effects which would result from any 
considerable angmentation of the cerebro- 
spinal uid; but let us now consider the 
influence of changes in its temperature. 
Hitherto we have ewployed liquids at the 
same temperature as those of the animal ex- 
perimented on; we shall now try the effects 
of a fluid of a different temperature on the 
same animal. 

{Here M. Macenpie injected some water 
at the temperature of 5° Reauwmer; but a 
few drops were searcely thrown ‘in when 
the little dog began te moan, as if suffering 
excessively, and was seized with a convul- 
sive shuddering, very similar to that of a 
person in intermittent fever. } 

Thus you see how the study of experi- 
mental physiology may lead to pathological 
applications ; and this is the only mauner in 
which we should pursue the study of pleno- 
mena which, beyond all doubt, are nothing 
but physical phenomena, that, nevertheless, 
throw the greatest light on the nature and 
cause of those denominated exclusively vital. 
I confess that ex periments on the living ani- 
ma! have many inconveniencies attached to 
them, and are opposed by many humane men ; 
they are, besides, extremely expensive, but 
they are indispensable to the advancement 
of the science, and the interests of humanity. 

Now, Gentleman, with regard to these 
experiments relative to the phenomena con- 
nected with the existence of the cerebro- 
spinal fluid, you have seen how the evacu- 
ation of this fluid commonly plunges the 
most furious and active animai into a state 
of complete prostration,—a condition which 
continues until the fluid has been reprodu- 
ced. We have also examined the movement 
of acension and descent observed in this 
fluid, and séen it fall and mount im the cavity 
of the vertebral canal according to the move- 
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ments df the respiratory apparatus, Finally, 
we have demonstratet!, im a direct manner, 
the well-marked infaence of the fuid’s tem- 
perature oa the functions of! the nervous 
system, These facts are highly interesting 
tu the practical physician, for unless he has 
acquired correct notions on the seat, nature, 
and modiications of the ecrebro-spinal fluid, 
it is impossible for him to estimate the jhe- 
nomenwof serous etfusion in the veutricular 
cavities of the brain, or in the membranes of 
the spimal marrow. You saw the change 
almost instantaneously operated by the 
removal of a portion of the fluid through 
an opening practiced in the spinal mem- 
brane. Before that was done the animal ap- 
peared lively aud active; after the operation 
he exhibited 2n insurmountable teadency to 
sleep. This result is seen in all animals, 
without exception, and would, probably, 
also occur in man, for in certain diseases of 
the nervous svstem its removal is absolutely 
necessary. it is a fact which observation 
and experience have placed beyond all doubt, 
that ‘augmentatiol of the Quid, and the con- 
sequent pressure, produce serieus results, 
We see constant examples of this in the ani- 
mal economy, and should hence ever keep 
m mind that the functions of the cerebro- 
spmal axis are suspended as svon as ever 
the nervous pulp becomes pressed on by an 
mereaset! quantity of duid. 

This:is a physiological fact of the highest 
interest. IT repeat again, that day afier day 


our hospital practice allords examples of the 
same phenomena being develeped in man 
whick J shower! were produced in auimais 
by Coneptession, from an increased quantity 


of fluid, Thus you perceive how necessary 
itis ta make yourselves acquainted with the 
normal state and pruperties of this liquid. 
You also witnessed the phenomena which 
resulted from elevation or depressien of tem- 
peraiure of the tluid, independently of any 
change in its quantity; You saw the anima! 
im which we injected water at a temperature 
of & thrown into a state very similar tothat 
of a person inbouring under the cold fit of 
imtermaittent fever. Fimaliy, you saw the mau 


per in which the functions of the w hole very - 


ows system were modsfied by the iutruduction 
of fluid at.an elevated tempereture. I shall 
pot insist at farther length on the impertance 
of yeurstudying these facts, both in a phy- 
siologieal anda pathological point of view. 
You are, 1 hope, fully convinced of this. 
Let ws rather pass to matter more immedi- 
ately connected with our subject. 

[Here the Professor desired the assistant 
ty beimg in the bedy of a dog on which 
exp-riments precisely like those described 
in this lecture had been performed, and 
which died yesterday evening. } 
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nodified ; the nervous pulp*is no longer in 
contact with its normal fluid; the whale 
surface is covered, as you see, with a purt- 
lent effusion, similar to that produced by in- 
flamiwation of the membranes, or of >the 
nervous substance itself; in a word, the 
cerebro-spiual fluid has been transformed 
into a purulent liquid. Heuce any chauge 
im the nature or qualities of the- fluid may 
be attended with daogerous or even fatal 
consequences. If you remember, duting 
the course of this lecture, we injected a 
small quantity of fluid tinged with ink, and 
counected with a glass tube, in order to de- 
imnonstrate the alternate ascent and descent of 
the fluid, according to the respiratory move- 
ments: it was a similar change in the qua- 
lity of the flaid, brought into contaet with 
the cercbro-spinal axis, which produced the 
patholezical phenomenon Ff have just shown 
you. The a'terations, as you may observe, 
are less manifest in the vertebral canal, 
because the greatest part of the fluid was 
throwa up towards the brain; however, you 
can discover a thin layer of altered did 
lining the whole surface of the spiaaql mar- 
row. Here an important question, ‘con- 
nected with the history of the cerebro-spinal 
fluid, presents itself. Is the composition of 
the fluid identical with that of serum, or is 
it a fluid sui generis? The liquid, in>its 
norma! siate, is transparent, aad imodoroas ; 
its taste is slightly saltish; the idea pre- 
vailed, for a length of time, that it was pure 
serum; atiengts, however, mere exact ob- 
servations were made,—ihe fluid collected 
from the living and from the dead animal 
was submitted to the test of cherticeal analy- 
sis, and the latter means soon demonstrated 
the diference of iis composition from that of 
serum. One of the most remarkable points 
of distinction consisted in the presence of an 
animal matte in considerable quantity, 
which the chemists regard as osthavonie,—a 
substance not to be found in serum, . Since 
the latest analysis of M. Coxenin, tending 
to shuw the exact composition of the brain, 
we have acquired the convietion thatthis 
fluid differs essentially frem serum in its 
composition. M, Conerse has Tately cém- 
jinunicated to mea note upon this subject, 
and although bis experiments: were ‘per- 
formed on a small quantity of fuid, his skill 
and accuracy of investigation have enabled 
him to determine the composition of the 
cerebro-spinal fluid in a positive manner. 
He says, that when a portion of fhe fluid 
has been evaporated ou a giass-plate, the 
microscope demonstrates the presence of 
cerebral matter in very feeble quantities ; 
it seems, in fact, partly composed of'a kind 
of net-work, containing irregular globules, 
analogous to those which enter into the 





here, Gentlemen, is a pathological fact of 
some importance to notice; you may ob- 
serve, in the animal before ns, Kew the rela- 
tions of the cerebro-spinal axis have been 


composition of the nervous pulp. This, 
| however, isa fact which should not, in the 
jdeast, aslonish us; you ean afl understand 
ithe possibility of the cerebro-spinal fluid 
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of the animal before us, you will convince 
yourselves that a modification of capillary 
action in that membrane has produced the 
fluid called pus, instead of its normal trans- 


containing some cerebral or nervous glo- 
tules, for the fluid embraces the nervous 
substance on all sides, and may easily carry 
off with it some of the particles of the brain, 
or spinal marrow, 

The density of the cerebro-spinal fluid, 
compared with that of water, is 1.0110.09; 
when pare it is volourless, limpid, and in- 
odorous: it acquires a slightly salt taste 
when abstracted for any length of time from 
the body. The residue, obtained by eva- 
porating the fluid, is tenacious, elastic, and 
of a yellowish colour, and contains a depo- 
sit similar to that left by the brain. It also 
contains an animal matter, which is insolu- 
ble in ether, or alcohol, but is dissolved by 
the alkalies. It contains cholesterine and 
albumine, the chlorate of sodium, and phos- 
phate of lime, with the salts of potass an: 
magnesia. Finally, a new element, whose 
precise nature is not yet exactly made out. 
Thus you see that the analysis of the che- 
mist whom I have mentioned, has brought 
to light two new facts of a remarkable kind. 
The first, and most important, is the fact, 
that the composition of the fluid bears some 
analogy tothat of the brain itself; the second 
fact is the presence of the fatty matter of 
the cerebral substance being contained in 
the residne of the fluid. From the above 
observations we are fully justified in con- 
élading that the cerebro-spinal fluid is not 
identical with common serum, but is a fluid 
sui generis. 

Having established this point, we come to 
@ question not less interesting, though more 
difficult, riz., What organ or organic appara- 
tus produces this fluid? It is not a serous 
membrane, for the fluid differs, in the first 
place, essentially from serum ; and, in the 
second, it is not contained in the cavity of 
the serous membrane, but that of the vascu- 
lar one; hence we conclude it is this latter 
membrane which produces the cerebro- 
spinal liquid, asa secretion from its vessels ; 
you shall preseutly see the facts whieh 
prove this, and you will be convinced that 
the secretion takes place from the pia mater. 
Reflect on the way in which serous mem- 
branes separate fluids,—they transuderather 
than secrete; besides,in a normal condition, 
the serous membranes never present any 
trace of vessels from which secretion could 
take place. In cases of inflammation, when 
they seem to be vascular, the arteries really 
exist beneath the membrane, and you can 
always detach a serous surface from the 
false membranes by which it is covered, 
without any rupture of continnous capilla- 
ries, such as we observe in cases where a 
mucous tissue may be engaged. 

So far as concerns the secretion of the 
cetebro-spinal fluid, the pia mater seems 
evidently the organ which separates it from 
the blood: unlike the serous tissue, the pia 
mater is highly vascular, and if you take the 
trouble to examine the cerebro-spinel axis 





parent secretion. It is still more difficult to 
connect the fluid contained in the ve itricles 
of the brain with a serous membrane. In 
spite of what Bicnat has said, we persist in 
the opinion, that the ventricles are not lined 
with serous membrane; yet those cavities are 
often filed with fluid. It appears to me 
probable that this fluid is not secreted in 
the place where it is found after death, but 
gradually accumulates there from the sur- 
face of the brain, or spinal marrow. 

If you expose the dura mater in a living 
animal, incise it, and introduce a coloured 
fluid into the subarachnoid cavity, yoa will 
find that it mounts from the spinal marrow 
to the cavity of the cranium, and from this 
latter passes into the cavity of the ventri- 
cles; hence there is evidently a means of 
communication between the external and 
internal fluids, and a possibility of the 
former, by a change of place, being trans- 
formed into the latter. In mest animals 
there is no free communication between the 
surface of the ce ebellam and the fourth 
ventricle, and, consequently, no opening, or 
membrane, like those we find in man; the 
transmission of the fluid takes place throngh 
a kind of sieve-like apparatus, which per- 
mits its passage. This passage does not 
take place in certain pathological conditions; 
in certain others it is very evident. 

We also possess very convincing proofs 
of the fact, that, in the hnman subject, this 
fluid may pass from the exe vnal surfaces of 
the cerebro-spinal axis to the internal cavi- 
ties. I have had frequent opportunities 
of verifying this fact,—in one case, in par- 
ticular, that of a man cut off by inflamma- 
tion of the pia mater lining the spinal mar- 
row. I found the whole cavity of the rachis 
nearly filled wih pus, and, on farther ex- 
amination, observed that the latter fluid had 
passed up from the vertebral canal, as far as 
the cavity of the fourth ventricle. Hence it 
seems highly probable, thatthe fluid secreted 
at the surface of the braim and spinal marrow 
makes its way into the ventricle of the 
cerebellum, and thence passes into the dif- 
ferent cavities of the brain; and, in support 
of this opinion, I could cite several cases in 
which the symptoms of cerebral effusion 
were considerably ameliorated by derivation 
practised along the traject of the spinal 
marrow. 

Thus you see we have every reason for 
adopting the opinion, that the cerebro-spinal 
fluid is secreted by the pia mater on the sur- 
face of the nervous centres, and then passes, 
by a mechanism unknown to us, to the cavi- 
ties of the brain, Let us now resume the 
consideration of other facts connected with 
the fluid. 

Whea we introduce any foreign substance 
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whose nature is easily recognised, such as 
a salt, into the current of the circulation, we 
find a portion of the substance deposited in 
the cerebro-spinal fluid. There are 
animals pow in the Jaboratory which have 
just been destroyed by an experiment of this 
kind. 
thrown into the veins, but Iam at a loss to 
account for their death. 
stance introduced was not a very active une, 
we might even have thrown in 20 grains 
without expecting any inconvenience from 
the injection. However this may be, even 
in five minutes after the introduction of the 
prussiate of potass, if the cerebro-spinal 
fluid had been drawn off, the usual tests 
would have demonstrated the presence of 
the salt in it. 

Fifth Experiment.—Thus every sulistance 
which is in our duids may be brought into 
contact with the whole surface of the brain 
and spinal marrow,—a fact, Gentlemen, of 
the highest importance in a therapeutical 
point of view ; for if it be true, and we hav« 
just demonstrated the fact, that various 
substances pass from the circulation to the 
cerebro-spinal fluid, a great number of me- 
dicaments must follow the same law, and 
be capable of being brought into immediate 
contect with the nervous substance. 

[Here M. Macenpte proceeded to examine 
one of the two dogs above-mentioned, in 
which a solution of prussiate of potass had 
Leen injected ; but as the result of the ex- 
amination was not conformable w.th what he 
assured us he had frequently obtained, he 
announced his intention of again repeating 
it on the living animal. The fluid drawn olf 
from the vertebral cavity was perfectly clear 
and transparent. | 

The phenomenon just alluded to, Gentle- 
men, depends on the circulation of the blood; 
a foreign substance is mixed with the circu- 
lating fluid, and carried to all parts of the 
body ; it necessarily arrives at the smaller 
arteries of the pia mater, and by them is 
thrown inté the cerebro-spinal fluid. Hence, 
if you replace the solution of the prussiate 
of potass by opium, alcohol, or extract of 
nux vomica, the moment these latter sub- 
stances come in contact with the surface of 
the brain and spinal marrow, you are struck 
with the poisonous symptoms immediately 
developed. When we come to treat of these 
questions we will show you that the surface 
of the spinal marrow, and particularly its 
posterior surface, is the part which feels 
most quickly the action of substances thus 
introduced into the circulation—an action 
that may readily give rise to fatal conse- 
quences. 

Thus you see how authors who neglect 
the cerebro-spinal fluid, or are unacquainted 
with its existence, properties, Xc., not only 
overlook an important fact in anatomy and 
physiology, but also render themselves in- 
capable of comprehending seyeral patholo- 
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gical phenomena of the ntmest importance. 
A knowledge of this fact is abselately ne- 
cessary for every one who investigates cere- 
bral disease: without it, we constantly fall 
into uncertainty and hypothesis, the fruits 


|of our ignorance, and we do nothing but 
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multiply the already immense number of 
pathological questions, without centribut- 
ing anything towards their solution. You 
will frequently hear pathologists assert, that 
effusion has taken place into the cerebral 
substance on the same side as the hemiple- 
gia, or on the opposite side, according as 
the influence of the compressing cause may 
be intererossed or not; but it is probably 
the condition of t.e cerebro-spinal fuid 
which determines the nature and seat of the 
paralytic symptoms in a great variety of 
cases. It is very possible, that while an 
effu-ion of blood exists at one side of the 
brain, there may be an effusion of the fluid 
at the other; the latter, then, should acconnt 
for what the older pathologists called serous 
apoplexies; and, perhaps, in this respect, 
their ideas were much sounder than many 
modern writers appear to think. The in- 
creased quantity of the fluid, beyond what 
is consistent with the cerebral functions, 
will cause alterations of movement and sen- 
sibility exactly similar to those which re- 
sult from an effusion of blood. 

These considerations might be carried 
much further ; but the objects of onr course 
do not permit us to dwell too long on facts 
which are purely pathological. However, 
I shall not terminate the lecture without 
showing you an experiment, at least in con- 
firmation of what | have just advanced, and 
showing you the effects produced by the 
introduction of a fereigu fluid iato the ver- 
tebral canal. 

Sixth Experiment.—[ Here the Professor 
had a small guineapig brought in.) Ltold 
you before that it was dificult toopen the sae 
containing the cerebre-spinal Quid ip these 
little animais, and that the puncture should 
always be made between the occipital fora- 
men and the first ccrvical vertebra. 1 now 
divide the muscles of the neek, but the little 
animal does not present the peculiar trem- 
bling motion generally prodaced by sheir 
section. The cavity is now opencd, and I 
you will distinguish the jet of the 
cerebro-spinal fluid; it issues forth rapidly, 
as you see, but somewhat tinged with blood, 
and in small quantity; inceed, the Guid is 
generally not very abundant in the guinea- 
pig. 

The tincture of nux-vomica has the re- 
markable effect o! producing tetanic contraee 
tion of the muscles, and it is this substance 
which we now propose introducing. . [Here 
the Professor injected a \ery small quautity 
into the opening he had practised in the ver- 
tebral canal. Scarcely were a few drops 
thrown in, when the animal was seized with 
violent convulsive movements, and fell dead 
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wile the tetanic symptoms had time. to 
Ws A pe vba ou see the sudden 
and Violent effect of this medicament wheu 
Brovight into immediate contact with the 
snfface of the cérebro-spinal axis; a few 
tetanic convulsions have barely appeared, 
and the animal has ceased to exist. Itis 
unhecessary for me to dwell on the various 
consequences that might be drawn from the 
experimetit which T have just shown to you, 
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GENTLEMEN :—Haying been requested by 
my colleagues to givea general introductory 
lecture at the opening of this school, I have 
accepted the duty, relying on that kind in- 
@rigence which T have on all occasions ex- 
pertenced from you, 

Edinburgh has been long aud justly cele- 

brated as a seat of learning, but more 
éspecially as a medical schoo!, aud while 
other cities boast of their rich manufactories 
of Sroad-cloths and calicoes, Edinburgh 
prundly claims the credit of being the great 
manufactory for improving the mind. Lt 
affords a remarkable example, rare in these 
times, of a great city continuing in a state 
of prosperity without the aid of ordinary 
manufoctories or commerce, 
** Asa school of medicine, Edinburgh need 
not fear a comparison with other cities, none 
é6f which cau boast ofa situation so healthy,— 
of surrounding scenery of equal beauty and 
Aiehneéss in botanical or geological produc- 
tidns,—0f libraries of equal extent, or mu- 
séums stéred with such an abundant variety 
of ‘preparations, open at all times to stu- 
dents,—of sb large a portion of society de- 
voted to literary or scientific pursuits,—of a 
more zéedfvus body of teachers, or of courses 
of léctiires of equal extent or duration. 

Tt imay, perhaps, be said that London 
exeels Edinbargh in the number of its 
schodls and teachers, although it may fall 
short of itin other respects; but we must 
look Arpon London not as possessing one 
great schoo), every part of which is at once 
accessible to the students, but as consisting 
of numerous, and, for the most part, small 
schools, so separated from each other that 
in a8 far as regurds the students they might 
as well be placed at the opposite extremities 
of the eitipire; hence there does not exist 
among the lecturers in London that great 
degree 6f wholesome stimulus, arising from 
direct'com petition, which here prevails, and 
whioll is productive of such important bene- 
fii beth 16) the teacher and the student, 
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neither has the, student the same choice of 
teachers, in every departmeut of the profes- 
Son. | 

I do_ not. hesitate to state that there is no 
one school in London in, which all the 
teachers are of, distinguished, merit, aud 
hence, from. the cause already mentioned, 
Viz., the distance ot one schagl fromanother, 
the student is compelled to attend certain 
courses which may, be,\ery inefiiciently 
taught. Again, (he courses of Jectures ia 
most of the London schools are net of such 
extent as to admit of the teachers entering 
sufficiently iuto detail, or, making use) of 
those illustratious which are,absolntely in- 
dispensable to make the subjects fully ua- 
derstood. Here the duration of the eeurse 
is six mouths, aud lectures axe delivered five 
times a weeh, whereas in London, aad other 
places, mosi of the courses.are three mouths’ 
duration, and, in seme cages,, lechures are 
delivered twice, or thrice, a, week ouly., At 
is absurd to imagine that equal hepedit. will 
be derived from attending twe, dmperfect 
courses as from one that)is fall aed com- 
plete. Such of you as have made.some pre- 
gress in your studies will,,1 am sure, be 
convinced of the impossibility of treating, 
iu an adequate manner, such subjects as 
anatomy, surgery, and practice of physic, in 
a short three months’ course, however great 
may be the taleut of the teacher. 

Tn many of the provincial, cities, schools 
of medicine have recently been established, 


and some teachers of very great talent.bave, 


arisen, but, unfortunately, in these lecturing 
must be made a mere, stepping-stone,.to 
practice, as the emoluments acisiug from a 
very limited number of studentg are pot sach 
as to induce men of taleut to uudertake, the 
task, or to continue to dewote that time and 
att: nition to teaching which might. be, se 
much more profitably spent in the, practice 
of their profession, These considerations 
readily aflord the explavation why a teacher 
no sooner acquires reputation than he resigns 
his chair for more lucrative occupations, and 
at the very time that his Jabours have be- 
come of the greatest value to.his hearers. 
Feeling, also, that teaching is. to be a mere 
tewporary occupation, and one from which 
he never expects to derive any great emolu- 
ment, there is no inducement held. out te 
collect museums, or expend gapital. in the 
purchase of the means of illustrating bis 
lectures. 

Various attempts have beon made at dif- 
ferent times to establish in Ediwburgh, wader 
the same management, a complete medical 
school, in which should be tangbt, all jthe 
branches of medicine included in the,curri- 
culum of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Iam happy to inform you,that we haye, at 
last, elected the accomplishment of our 
wishes, and that we are, new hovopred by 
the presence of several lectwwera ja addition 
to these already known to pou.as) haying 
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belonged for several years to this establish- 
ment. | Five lecturers only have been en- 
gaged in teaching here since 1529, and Ucan- 
aot adduce’ a stronger proof of the manner 
in whieh we have discharged out arduous 
@iities, in the very midst of much comypeti- 
tion, than the fact, that we have conjointly 
jisned, for severol years, moré than one 
Hieiisand tickets for admission to our lec- 
tutes, while the aggregate number of stu- 
dénts ‘during the last year is very nearly | 
éqwal to that attending the London Univer- H 
sity College. | 

This sucess we attribrtc, in a great mea- 
stire, to ‘the erent exertions we have made | 
in the building, at our own expense, of large 
and well-ventilated class-rooms; to our ren- 
dering the anatomical rooms complete in 
every requisite, thus ensuring the health 
and comfort 6f our pupils ; to oar museums 
being stored with valuable preparations and 
drawings, and to our increasing but humble 
endeavours to discharge efficiently our 
daties as teachers. 

We are all well aware that our status, 
nay, in some instances, our means of sub- 
sistence, depends solely upon our success 
i teaching ; hence every opportunity of 
additig’ to our museums, or of otherwise 
iMustrating our lectures, is eagerly sought 
after-and every nerve is strained to render 
our lectures attractive and instructive ; but | 
la hend that,had we been endowed with 
sinifar privileges amd monopolies as are 
enjovell by teachers m certain universities, 
we Shuuld tv this time have relaxed in our 
etertidns, and! become fess efficient as your 
isstrodctor’, Knowing that our rooms and 
pockets would both be filled, however in- 
differentour lectures might be, or inadequate 
ouf nieans Of Tilistration. Such, in fact, is 
the nevessaty'resalt Of a monopoly! I am 
far from wishing to undermine the institu- 
tions of the eogntry. At the time of their 
efection it wis perhaps ‘iecessary to hold 
vat some strong pecuitiary inda@cement for 
men of talerit to devote themselves to the 
investigation of the deeper parts of the 
medical profession, and to the instruction of 
youth but in the present day there is no 
suéh wait; and we have now to gwnrd| 
against’ those éstablishments doing injury, 
by’ allowing fhéem to become hot-beds of 
avarice? and indolence, and an encouragement 
16 individuals to hold their chairs when, 
from age, infirmities, or other causes, they 
have beet rendered incapable of oceupying 
them with ¢redit to themselves or advantage 
tothe pubtic. 

At first sight it might be imagined that 
littlé evil cowld result from perhaps a chair 
or two 'béing inadeqnately filled, but by 
these’ chairé are taneht the very elements 
of proféssional knowledge. Tf the tounda- 
tiénh Of ‘A’ professional edifice be not well 
laid; any swperstracture you may afterwards 
attémpt to erect will be unstable and un- 
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profitable, “Besides, how much . does, 
zeal of the student depend upon that of e 
teacher, nay, how mach his whole pros- 
pects through life? A zealous teacher, who 
spares no trouble, improves by his example 
all classes of students; if they be alread 
active and industrieus they are prized a 
chetished by him, and stimulated to fresh 
exertions, while the idle and iadolcnt, oftey 
from feelings of shame, become aroused and 
alarmed at the contrast with others, and 
completely change their habits. 

Recollecting the statement made to you of 
our success, it may appear to you, that the 
members of this medical school have no 
right to complain of the monopoly enjoyed 
by the teachers in the university ; but it is 
of the principle we complain, We have 
succeeded in spite of a bad system, not in 
consequence of it, and Iam persuaded, if 
we had experienced the greatest possible 
success, we should sti!l wish to see the 
system changed. 

However great may be the sacrifice, either 
of public feeling or private interests, means 
ought to be resorted to to ensure. the best 
education, more especially in so important 
a profession as that of medicine, 

It appears to me that there cannot be a 
more simple and effectual manner than hy 
admittiny a certain degree of competition, 
such as exists amongst those “oy like 
ourselves, are termed privyaie, ar extras 
collegiate teachers. 

If a teacher appear among us, whois 
either incapable of adequately discharging 
the duties of his office, or if he relax in his 
endeavours, he at once receives thestrongest 
possible hint to retire, by the desertion of 
his pupils. Hence we find, that while; the 
classes of all good teachers are well attended 
by diligentand attentive students, the rooms 
of the inefticient are either empty, or filled, 
by compulsory means, with a yawning, 
listless, or turbulent set of young men, whe, 
nevertheless, behave with propricty in every 
other place. 

The period has now arrived when. such 
things can no longer be suffered. to continue, 
and I may congratulate you that monepolies 
in the teaching of medicine now ne longer 
exist. The alterations of the laws made 
by the senatus academicus of St, Andrew's, 
corresponding to those of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and the determination of his majesty 
to establish a metropolitan university in 
London, to confer degrees in medicine.on 
all who have received the requisite instruc- 
tion, whether within or without the wails of 
universitics, aud have undergone a proper 
examination by gentlemen of disfingnished 
werit and undoubted honour, and have no 
pecuniary interest in the result of the trial, 
or bias in favour of this or that school,- 
these arrangements, you will perceive,, at 
once destroy all injurious monopolies, and 
force upon the professors of Edinburgh and 
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Glaszow that wholesome competition for 
which We have for a number of years been 
atitiously contending. That this is actually 
true is readily percéived by a reference to 
the draaght of the charter which the king is 
abéut to grant to the new aniversity :— 

“ And whereas it is expedient to extend 
the benelits of colleges and establishments 
already instituted, or which may be here- 
after instituted, for the promotion of litera- 
ture and science, whether incorporated o 
not incorporated, by connecting them for 
such purposes with the University created 
by this our royal charter. We do hereby 
further will and ordain, that all persons 
shall be admitted as candidates for the re- 
spective degrees of bachelor of arts, mascer 
of arts, bachelor of laws, or doctor of laws, 
té be conferred by the said University of 
Lotdon on presenting to the said chancel- 
lor, vice-chancellor, and fellows, a certifi- 
cate from any of the institutions hereiuafter- 
meéntioned, to the effect that such candidate 
has ‘completed the course of instraction 
which the said chancellor, vice-chancellor, 
and fellows, by regulation in that behalf 
shall determine. 

“That such certificates as aforesaid may 
be granted from our college called London 
University College, or from our college 
called King’s College, or from such other 
institution, corporated or uncorporated, as 
now is, or hereafter shall be established for 
the purposes of education, whether in the 
metropolis or elsewhere, within our United 
Kingdom, and as we, under our sign manual, 
shall hereafter authorize to issue such cer- 
tificates. 

Anu for the purpose of granting the 
degrees of bachelir of medicine and doctor 
of medicine, and for the improvement of 
médical education in all its branches, as 
well in metlicine as in surgery, midwifery, 
and pharmacy, we do farther hereby will 
and ordui», that the said chancellor and 
fellows shat! from time to time report to one 
of our principal secretaries of state what 
apptars to them to be the medical institu 
tions and schools, whether corporate or un- 
in*orporated, in this our metropolis, or in 
other parts of our United Kingdom, from 
which, in the judgment of the said chancel- 
lor, vice-chancellor, and fellows, it may be 
fit and expedient to admit candidates for 
médieal degrees, and on approval of such 
repott by our said secretary of state, shall 
admit all persons as candidates for the re- 
spective degrees of bachelor of medicine 
and doctor of medicine, to be conferred by 
the said University on presenting the said 
chaneellor, vice-chancellor, and fellows, a 
cértifieate from any such institution, or 
school, to the effect that sach candida’e has 
completed the course of instraction which 
the said chancellor, &c., by regulation in 
that behalf'shall determine ; and it shall be 
lawfal for the said chancellor, &c., from time 





to time, with the approval of one of our 
principal secretaries of state, to vary, alter, 
and amend any such reports, by striking out 
any of the said institutions, or schools, in- 
cluded therein, or by adding others there. 
unto,” 


I must now turn to those who are about to 
enter on the study of medicine. It is my 
daty to warn them, that in making a chvice 
of this important profession, they should 
deliberately weigh their inclination and 
tastes, their talents and temper, their powers 
of mind and application. ‘They must not 
expect to repose on a bed of roses; they 
must be prepared to forego every selfish 
feeling, and to encounter, without shrink- 
ing, severe bodily fatigue and keen mental 
anxiety. Their constitutions should be 
good, their tempers obliging, yet firm,-—and 
they must be able to retain, under the most 
irying circumstances, presence of mind, An 
elegant writer observes, that “no art, ex- 
cept that of war, requires so mach intre- 
pidity, courage, and promptness in judging 
and in acting, as thatof physic.” How often 
does the life of a fellow-creature depend on 
the decision of a single moment. This pre- 
cious moment the timid practitioner, who is 
discomposed, stupified, and confounded, by 
the unexpected appearance of danger, suffers 
to pass away, partially or wholly unem- 
ployed, since in this frame of mind he is in- 
capable of seeing or determining correctly ; 
and his impaired powers of reason can find 
no fixed point on which they may rest, so as 
to act with their due effect. 

Let me implore you to commence your 
studies with zeal and attention; be punc- 
tually regular in your attendance at classes, 
and quiet and silent during lecture. No 
greater mark of bad breeding can be com- 
mitted than not to pay attention when ad- 
dressed by another persun. How much 
worse, in a class-room! There is an old 
saying, that “Boys will be boys ;” but those 
who enter such a serious profession shuuld 
resolve to give up boyish tricks. 

You should not commence your medical 
studies till you have acquired an adequate 
knowledge of the Latin, Greek, and French 
languages,—till you have gone through a 
course of mathematics, and have paid some 
attention to mental philosophy, commonly 
called logic. 

It is admitted by medical men of all 
parties, that a good genera! edacation is in- 
dispensable. By an acquaintance with the 
Roman and Grecian classics you will be 
better able to command a knowledge of your 
own language, without which you must 
want the distinctive mark of a gentleman 
and be unacquainted with the meaning of 
technical terms. The Greek is too much 
neglected by medical men, almost all our 
terms being of Greek derivation, With re« 
spect to mathematics and mental philosophy, 
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they ave acquirements of the greatest con- 
sequence to medical men. 

ad our predecessors been better in- 
formed on these two subjects, we should 
have been spared great trouble and difficulty 
in up-rooting the errors that have been 
handed down to us. I allude more par- 
ticularly to the doctrines of Cutten, Brown, 
and Darwin. 

The study of mathematics exercises and 
strengthens the mind in the search after 
truth. We see that mathematicians start 
on an inquiry by carefully ascertaining 
facts, from which they cautiously form 
their ideas, and then fix a precise signifi- 
cation to the terms they employ. They 
commence by defining the exact meaning of 
their words, so that they cannot fail to im- 
press the reader with the very same ideas 
which are annexed to them by every writer. 
Thus, in their language a square is defined 
to be a figure bourded by four equal straight 
lines, joined atright angles. This definition 
is applicable to a square only, it will not 
suit any other figure but that for which it is 
intended. The same with every other figure. 
Let any one, advanced in our profession, 
compare this with our medical definitions, 
and how great is the difference! 

In the study of nature we find that she 
commenced her operations by means of 
causes which, after a variety of changes, 
produced certain effects; but by the exer- 
cise of our imperfect senses in the inquiry, 
our minds open at once upon the effect, and 
from these we are obliged to mount, by the 
slow and often laborious road of experiment 
and observation, to the causes. It is by ex- 
periment and observation, skilfully conduct- 
ed and judiciously applied, that the philoso- 
pher ads ances from stage to stage in his in- 
qguiries. This is a short and imperfect 
description of that just method of inquiry, 
which sound reason prescribes in the ac- 
quirement of any knowledge concerning the 
powers and properties of physical bodies. 

This method of inquiry is called the “ in- 
ductive,” and is equally applicable to medi- 
cal as to any other branch of human learn- 
ing. If, then, by the study of mental 
philosophy men are taught to think, to 
judge, and to reason, with more precision 
and accuracy, it is an acquirement of no 
meau importance in medicine, and ought to 
be more generally cultivated. Whoever has 
applied himself to the study of nature will 
not blush to own how much we have yet to 
learn of the properties and powers of the 
inanimate creation ; but we have still more 
to perplex and embarrass us in the study of 
animated nature, from the unknown pecu- 
liarities of life. From our ignorance of 
much that relates to the anatomical struc- 
ture of the human body, and the physiolo- 
gical endowmeuts of ils particular paris and 
organs, We caunot yet even pretend to have 
accomplished the precision of mathematical 
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language ; but we ought to make approaches 

to it as far as our knowledge will permit. 

Studeats frequently attend to many classes 
in one session, and often follow aa unnatu- 
ral order of succession of study ; and I shall 
shortly state that which experience proves 
to be the correct line in this respect. 

First Winter Session. 

Anatomy and practical anatomy, chemistry, 
natural philosophy. 

First Summer Session. 

Practical anatomy, practical chemistry, 
mathematics, botany, if necessary. 

Second Winter Session. 

Anatomy, practical anatomy, materia me- 

dica, physiology, surgery. 
Second Summer Session. 

Practical chemistry, perhaps second course 
of natural philosophy and practical me- 
chanics. 

Third Winter Session. 

Surgery, practice of physic, midwifery, hos- 
pital, perhaps second course of physio- 
logy, clinical surgery. 

Third Summer Session. 

Midwifery, and attendance on cases, practical 
anatomy, dispensary. 

Fourth Winter Session. 

Chemistry, practice of physic, surgery, 
clinical medicine, medical jurispradencé, 
hospital. 

After the completion of the first year’s 
study,a student is ready to join the medical 
societies, where, for one session, he ought to 
be a silent observer, to prepare himself to 
take a part in the debates during the followe 
ing year. You will act wisely if you peruse, 
daily, a few pages of any Latin or Greek 
author ; and if you bave a taste for drawing, 
it should be cultivated, particularly during 
the summer sessions. You should, devete, 
at least, an hour and a half, daily, to read on 
the subject of each lecture; indeed, previous 
preparation is necessary, that you have some 
notion of the matter to enable you to note, 
at the moment, any new or original ebserv- 
ation made by the lecturer, and to be pre- 
pared, in some measure, to analyze the in- 
formation laid before you. You must, how- 
ever, leave time sutticient for reflection, 
which is a duty quite as necessary as read- 
ing or attending lectures ; it is by reflection, 
together with the praiseworthy habit of 
committing to paper such remarks as may, 
from time to time, occur to you, that you 
may expect to make a steady and substan- 
tial advancement in professional knowledge, 
You should make a point of following your 
classes and studies with regularity: if not 
regular in your attendance, part, at least, of 
the subject must be unintelligible, from the 
constant references made (o facts and prin- 
ciples previously explained. Divide your 
time in such a manner as not to crowd too 
many objects of study together at any one 
time, and I pray you net to devote too much 
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place. His high qualificationsas a lecturer 
are so well known and appreciated by the 
gentlemen who have attended his lectures, 
as_to require no comment on my part, fur- 
ther than to state, that he made his class at 
a favourable time, when there was an un- 
popular lecturer in the University; and 
although that chair is now filled by a talent- 
ed and deservedly popular gentleman, Dr. 
Ropertson’s pupils have not decreased in 
number or respectability. 

Dr. Murray and Mr. Lees, ingrafted into 
this school, have previously lectured in 
other establishments. Dr. Murray will, I 
hope, pardon me for stating in his presence, 
that 1 am joined by my other brethren in 
opinion, that he possesses all the qualities 
necess for making a successful teacher ; 
and, in fact, these who have heard his pre- 
lections, his clear descriptions, and lucid 
demonstrations, and have witnessed the 
beautiful manner in which he performs his 
experiments, are satisfied that we can con- 
fideatly recommend him to you as an able 
teacher. He is determined to devote him- 
self to the duties of his practical rooms, and 
wil] exert himself to the utmost, to improve 
and instruct his pupils. 

The introduction of natural philosophy, 
asa branch of medical study, was effected 
by the Royal College of Surgeons of Edin- 
burgh, about six years ago. This change 
was, rendered necessary not only from the 
direct bearing of that science upon many 

of the animal economy, which could 
not be well understood without its aid, but 
likewise because of its increasing import- 
ance in the vast improvements which are 
daily going on before us. Under the former 
view of the matter, we could no longer ex- 
chide the science from the medical curricu- 
Jum, and under the latter it came equally 
and strongly recommended to us as necessary 
to the education of a gentleman, 

Of Mr. Lees, our lecturer on natural phi- 
losophy, it may be sufficient to state, that 
his experience and success are already esta- 
blished, and are well known to the public. 
We do not go too far when we say, that he 
was the first, at least in this city, who strip- 

ed natural philosophy of most of its ab- 
stractions, and rendered the science, by 
logical argumeuts and experimental illus- 
trations, not only an interesting study, but 
of comparatively easy acquisition to every 
class of students. Mr. Lees, however, has 
gone further than this; he has added the 
practical to the theoretical part of mecha- 
nical philosophy. He has furnished a spa- 
cious room with benches, turning-lathes, and 
all sorts of mechanical instruments, in which 
he has been in the habit of instructing his 
pupils in the varied and more elegant exer- 
cises in carpentry, with the view of their 
acquiring that skill and facility in the use of 
the hand, so convenient for every man, and 


80 “particularly essential to the surgeon. 
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“ Manual dexterity,” says, Dr, pl 
learned author of the “ Elements of J 
* and a little readiness at mecHianical con- 
trivance, so frequently prove of importance 
to persons in all situations, that a great 
defect in systems of general is, 
the not cultivating them with r atten- 
tion. If a handless or awkward man em- 
brace the medical profession, and un’ - 
nately be called to practice surgery or mid- 
wifery, although possessed of brilliant imtél- 
lect, he will very often fail when another 
would succeed.” The desideratum here so 
strongly referred to we have now supplied, 
and IT cannot allow this opportunity to pass 
without recommending you to avail your- 
selves of the advantages which it holds out, 
more particularly when we know that neat- 
ness of hand is really a “sine-qua-non™ in 
the practice of surgery and midwifery, Mr. 
Lees will point out to you the advantageous 
arrangements he has made for this iuterest- 
ing department in his introductory lecture 
to-morrow, 

I shall still continue to teach the Prin- 
ciples of Pathology and Practice of Physic, 
and Midwifery and the Diseases of Women 
and Children. . 

The less that any one speaks of himsél 
the better; therefore I shall merely state, 
that for a great number of years IT have ton- 
tinued to preserve the largest class in Edih- 
burgh on each of these important subjects. 

The pleasing duty now devolves upon me 
of introducing to your favourable notice two 
new lecturers,—Dr. Reip, who has under- 
taken the duties of the Physiological Chair, 
and Mr. Skar, that of the Medical Jurispra- 
dence; but I must for a moment pause; to 
express, I fear, too feebly, the sense my ‘col- 
league and I entertain of the loss we have 
sustained in the sudden and prenrature death 
of Dr. FLetcuer, who taught both of thése 
departments of science for seyeral years in 
this school. His death we regard as ‘a pub- 
lic calamity. He was a tried ard successfal 
teacher ; his knowledge in every branéh ‘of 
medical science was extensive and profound ; 
his classical education was bupitlor to thet 
which is usually possessed by medieal men ; 
his talents were of the highest order; his 
perseverance and zeal were such’ that he 
made himself master of every subject that 
he studied; he was ingenious in argument, 
and he possessed the nicest sense of honour, 
and the greatest integrity. 

Greatly as we deplore his loss we have 
the consolation to know that his memofy 
will be long cherished, and to believe that 
he has passed from the toils and miseries of 
this world to a better, where he will, ander 
the Divine blessing, reap the fruits of a wse- 
ful and virtuous life. His valuable work 
on Physiology, part of which he left unfin- 
ished, has, by the exertions of Dr; Lewins, 
been sent to press, and will be published in 
the course of a few wecks, Dr, Lewins, 
; Z 
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from his talents, and his long and intimate 
friendship with the author, is the individual 
best able to conduct the work to its final 
completion. He will consider himself 
abundantly rewarded for the trouble and 
anxiety he has experienced by the reflection 
that he has assisted in completing a work 
which will prove a lasting monument to the 
fame of a departed and highly valued friend. 
After the first feelings of grief which we ex- 
perienced at Dr. Frercuer's death had sub- 
sided, my colleagues and I began most anx- 
jously to look about us for successors to fill 
his chairs. We had many applications from 
gentlemen possessing excellent qualifica- 
tions, but we resolved to be careful in our 
selections. 

Our first knowledge of Dr. Retp was de- 
rived from favourable reports that were fre- 
quently made to us by talented and indus- 
trious students, who were advanced in their 
medical studies, from papers he had written 
on medical subjects, and from an able attack 
he had made in the Medical Society, on 
views I entertain concerning the circulation 
of the blood in the vessels of the brain. In 
this manner did Dr. Rerp attract our atten- 
tion, when I believe we were not even ac- 
‘quainted with his personal appearance. 

A meeting was also held by the medical 
students then in town, and a requisition, 
numerously signed, was forwarded to Dr. 
Rerp, calling upon him to become a candi- 
date for the Physiological Chair. We have 
found, by personal communication with Dr. 
Rerp, that he well deserved the high cha- 
racter he had received as an enthusiastic 
and accomplished anatomist, physiologist, 
and able pathologist. 

We know he has the power, and believe 
he has the intention, of illustrating physio- 
logy as far as it can be done, by performing 
experiments before his pupils; and I am 
happy to inform you that he is in possession 
of all the valuable diagrams, and other means 
of illustration, formerly used by his distin- 
guished predecessor. 

Mr. Skat is to undertake the duties of the 
chair of medical jurisprudence. Many per- 
sons may think him too young for the im- 
portance of the subject; but we must not be 
guilty of the vulgar error of weighing wis- 
dom and talent by the square of a man’s 

ears. Mr. Skat came recommended to us 
m a similar manner as Dr. Reip. We are 
pleased with his tone of mind and his deter- 
mined energy, and we look forward with 
hope to the result of his first year’s trial. 


I have been anxious to state explicitly to 
you the pure influence used in the election 
of these gentlemen, which is highly honour- 
able to them, and, we trust, the result will 
prove creditable to us. We have elected 
them upon the faith of your recommendation, 
and we confidently expect that you will give 
them all the indulgence, encouragement, and 


support, of which young lecturers stand so 
much in need. 

Mr. Compe, who is to deliver a course of 
lectures on phrenology, and its applications 
te medicine, has been long known, not only 
over Europe, but in every part of the world, 
as the most accomplished phrenologist and 
teacher of phrenology of the present day. 
He has been urged to undertake the task at 
the request of many individuals. I cannot 
too strongly recommend you to take this 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
that science. 

Whatever may be the result on yourminds, 
I am sure you will be benefited by your 
attendance on this class. IT am ready to 
take all the responsibility of this arrange- 
ment on myself, satisfied as I am of the 
improvement I have myself experienced in 
the exercise of my professional duties, since 
I became a convert to the truths of the essen- 
tial parts of phrenology. 

In conclusion, Gentlemen, allow me to 
thank you for your kind reception, and to 
assure you that our exertions, which have 
supported us in the estimation of your pré- 
decessors, shall be continued to the utmost 
of our ability. Without wishing to under- 
rate or undervalue the merits of other 
teachers, we earnestly claim your patroh- 
age, as the best reward we can expect for 
the efforts made to secure your personal 
comfort, and to afford you the necessary in- 
struction. I feel persuaded, that no person 
shall have to say, at the termination of the 
session, that we have neglected one oppor- 
tunity which could tend to promote your 
present improvement or future success, 


CLINICAL LECTURE, 
DELIVERED AT THE WESMINSTER HOSPITAL, 
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GentLemen :—Some weeks ago, I men- 
tioned to you that the remedy used by the 
late Mr. St. John Long was under trial at 
the R. W. Ophthalmic Hospital, in order that 
you might attend and see what was doing. 
Some misrepresentation took place in a 
report made to Tur Lancet, and as I am 
desirous that none should occur on this 
occasion, I read what I intend to say on the 
subject, and have had copies taken for such 
of the journals as may please to make use 
of them, and I have done this from the 
belief that the profession will be glad to 
know the result of the experiment or trial. 
The parties who supplied the liniment, 
furnished with it Mr. Wood, the persona 
who rubbed under Mr. Long, in order that 
the trial might be fairly made, It was con- 





ducted in the house-surgeon’s room, open, 
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however, to all the students and professional 
persons who chose to attead. Several peo- 
ple were selected, but many only returned 
once or twice, thinking that there was some 
experiment to be tried upon them, and not 
having heard of the celebrity of Mr. Long 
among persons of better condition. Of 
eight cases which the house-surgeon, Mr. 
Dasent, wished to keep, three attended a 
few times only, and thea absented them- 
selves, apparently for the same reason. We 
have records, therefore, of five only who 
gave it a fair trial, and two of these were 
in-patients, one, a boy, who came up amau- 
rotic from the country, the other, a poor 
woman, whom I admitted to oblige a lady 
who was much interested in the success 
of the remedy. There is an old friend of 
mine who tells a story of two French 
generals in the time of the Revclation, (I 
must say I believe they are imaginary.) One 
used always to address his troops, and 
conclude by saying, ‘‘ Allez, mes enfans !” 
They went, but never did anything. The 
other said “ Allons, mes enfans!” placed 
himself at their head, and always led the 
way to victory. As I happened at the time 
to have a pain in my right knee, which 
made me limp a little, and which I have 
had twice before, three or four years ago, 
for which I was obliged to apply a blister, 
I thought I would imitate the latter general, 
and try the experiment on myself also, 
making this the sixth case; and as I shall 
speak, I fear, of the remedy, in a manner 
which will not be quite satisfactory to the 
parties interested in it, and who have 
different views of it to mine, I shall at 
once say, it cured my knee, and the boy’s 
eye, who was an in-patient, and did good to 
all the remaining four. 

The liniment was kept in a small pewter 
bottle, and was well shook before it was 
poured out, when it looked like thick yellow 
cream, and had a faint turpentine smell. 
As it was brought to the hospital avowedly 
as a secret, and I had agreed that it should 
be so during the trial, 1 refrained from 
touching it, or making any experiments 
upon it,—I thought it a point of honour to 
do so. The house-surgeon, Mr. Dasenr, 
who had access to some of it, says he tried 
it with the ordinary test paper, and found it 
was acid. When applied to the skin with 
a soft sponge, it felt cool and agreeable, and 
not in the slightest degree stimulating ; 
gentle friction with the sponge caused a 
slight sensation of warmth, followed by a 
little redness, and, used in this way, I 
should say it was as harmless a preparation 
as was ever made by regular or irregular 
doctor. However clean the skin appeared 


to be, it always made it look cleaner, and 
Mr. Wood, on my pointing this out to him, 
said he often found he could rub swarthy- 
looking ladies whiter. The sponge was a 
smal! soft round one, fastened to the little- 
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finger by a loop, which much facilitates the 
use of it, and I would recommend every 
body to apply a liniment in this way, what- 
ever may be its composition. I was now 
told very gravely that the liniment could 
only produce its due effect, viz., a discharge 
from the surface, when there was mischief 
below, that is, inflammation, or ulceration, or 
other evil, and that it would produce its 
effect only over that place. This I begged 
leave to doubt, and to assure the gentlemen 
I thought they were mistaken, but that they 
had now an opportunity of proving it, for I 
had inflammation in the synovial membrane 
of my knee, and that I had pain on one 
point, which made me limp, and which their 
remedy must now by their rule find out. If 
Mr. Wood, the rubber, had had any pro- 
fessional knowledge he would have been 
triumphant, for he would have known that 
the pain in such cases, was always on the 
under part of the inside, and would have 
rubbed and produced a sore there accord- 
ingly, but as he did not know this, he 
rubbed generally, in perfect good faith, I 
believe, and contident in his opinion that 
the particular spot would become redder. 
At last a little redness did appear, and I 
observed, or thought I observed, thatt the 
rubbing was different ; instead of being 
general it became concentrated, and the 
sponge turned on the spot as on a pivot; 
the part consequently became tender, and 
the blood seemed ready to start, with which 
I was quite satisfied. The next morning 
there was a red spot, about the size of half- 
a-crown, studded all over with red points, 
from all of which blood would have flowed 
on very slight friction. The next place tried 
was the outside of the knee, with the same 
effect, and I saw the same thing could be 
done any where by thesame mode of rubbing. 
To prove this, I requested one of the gentle- 
men at the Westminster Hospital to rab 
another place, with soap-suds and sponge, 
in the same way he had seen it done at the 
Ophthalmic Hospitai, and exactly the same 
result followed. It was even sorer, and I 
should have said, if I had been asked, that 
the soap lather was the most severe linimeat 
of the two. Mr. Wood rubbed my knee, 
indeed both, six or eight times more when 
the affected one became sound. 

With respect to the patients, they were 
rubbed on the forehead, on the temples in 
front of the hair, and on the nape of the neck, 
and they were, what is technically termed, 
rubbed out, that is, the part was made sore, 
when a pounded cabbage-leaf was applied, 
and fastened by a strip of sticking-plaster. 
I was surprised, a day or two afterwards, 
to see the sponge applied to this surface, 
and rubbed round until it bled freely; the 
patient complained loudly of the pain, but 
was told to be quiet for a moment, until the 
blood flowed, when the pain would cease, 
which was the case, in the same way I sup- 
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pose that a horse brings his raw shoulder to 
the collar, and suffers, after a time, but 
little. A cabhage-leaf was again applied, 
and a watery discharge followed to a consi- 
derable extent. The repetition of the rub- 
bing, at last, removed the skin; and in the 
boy who was a patient in the house a granu- 
lating surface was iuduced, which sup- 
parated freely. 

The lady to whom I bavye alluded, and 
who is of andoubted hovour and truth, has 
often assured me that the remedy was per- 
fectly harmless ; that she rubbed her child- 
ren’s faces and eyes with it, and, indeed, 
any part in which they had uneasiness ; and 
that she did so from knowing what it was. 
Although she could have no motive for re- 
eommending it but the purest philanthropy, 
L confess I did not quite believe ; but 1 am 
now satisfied she was quite correct in saying 
it was harmless; and that Mr. Long spoke 
the truth when he mystified the judge aud 
jury, lawyers, and doctors, by saying on his 
trials for the death of Mr. Lloyd and Miss 
Cashin, that he would have applied the 
liniment to the inflamed and mortified sur- 
faces, if these ladies had been allowed to 
remain under his care. He spoke, how- 
ever, ouly half the truth; he might have ap- 
plied the liniment, but he did not say he 
would bave done it in the same manner,— 
he would not, in fact, have rubbed them out. 
Every body thought it was all in the lini- 
ment; we once thuught there was every- 
thing in the manner of using it; and I know 
two very able physicians, in this town, who 
have cach invented a very stimulating lini- 
ment resembling it,as they supposed, in ap- 
pearance and effect; thus attributing every- 
thing, to the limiment, and nothing to the 
manner of using;| whilst, in fact, I believe 
every thing depends on the manner of using it, 
aud nothing on the liniment. You can easily 
understand,that if the whole of a lady's neck 
and breast be rubbed generally so as to make 
it red, and that a particular part be rubbedout, 
ery sipelatous inflammation may supervene 
im many constitutions. I only wonder it 
has net happened more often, and I am 
quite sure the same thing would occur from 
soap-suds, as readily as from Mr. Long’s 
liniment. 

As far as I can judge of myself, Ihave given 
you this statement with the greatest impar- 
tiality and truth, I would willingly speak 
im praise of the liniment if I could, but, 
further than that I would use it in preference 
to any other simple one, I cannot; I can, 
however, speak in praise of Mr. Wood, the 
rubber, for he is, certainly, the very best in 
England, and every man will benefit by a 
lesson from him in the art of producing 
counter-irritation. 

Af the parties more immediately concerned 
think I have erred on any point, I can only 
say Lam quite ready to give another trial 
before any more competent judges they may 





name, and the hospital is open to any one 
to look on. 


Ihave now to tell you, that I haye two 
other trials going on with secret remedies, 
but with a different class of persons, as, they 
are both professional men ; and te invite you 
to watch over their progress. The first is 
with Dr. Turnbull, at the Ophthalmic Hos- 
pital. Having been requested to see a pa- 
tient with him, he exclaimed to me, that 
having been forestalled in the credit he 
ought to have derived from the introduction 
into this country of veratrine, aconitine, &c., 
from making them known before he had 
had a sufficient opportunity of ascertaining 
their value, he had determined not to dis- 
close the natare of the remedy he was now 
using for the cure of amaurosis, amblyo- 
piad, &c., until he had fally ascertained 
what it was capable of doing. T replied 
that no one would object to a fair and rea- 
sonable trial, but, beyond that, the profes- 
sion would not submit to it, if he wished to 
maintain anything like character in it; bat 
that he was the best judge on this point, 
and I should be happy to give him the fair 
trial at the Ophthalmic Hospital, He 
readily accepted the offer, and attended last 
Monday for the first time. Ll bave -given 
him six bad cases, and one fair one, andl 
beg you will all attend whenever you please 
to see them. The remedy looks like a tinc- 
ture, and is applied with a small sponge ou 
the flat part of a stick, like a sponge ‘teoth- 
brush. It is merely spread, daily, over the 
forehead, temples, and cheeks lightly, and 
dried off with a piece of blotting-paper. Tt 
gives rise to scarcely any sensation, certainly 
not more than a lite warmth. The results we 
shall see. The other trial is for the cure of 
cancer. Mr. Hutchinson, an apothecary 
from Cork, has obtained, from an Irish 
nobleman, a secret remedy, which, he says, 
cures this disease when apparently.lecal. 
[have only one case in the hospitak sand 
thut of swelled inguinal glands of the ¢ut- 
cer scroti, and which T believe to be of a 
similar character, The remedy is a sort of 
brown-coloured ointment which he /has ap- 
plied. I shall introduce him to» the’ sur- 
geous of St. George’s, that they may ‘lee him 
try there. Ido not think his remedy can do 
any harm, if it does no good, and these trials 
always do good, as they briug these, things 
to their just elevation er level. 
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MR, BAXTER'S CASE OF VESICO-VAGINAL FISTULA. 


CASE OF 
VESICO-VAGINAL FISTULA, 
SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 


By Wm. Baxver, Esy., Surgeon, London. 


Or those maladies which are unac- 
compatied by severe pain, few are more dis- 
tressing than a fistulows opening of the 
bladder communicating with the Vagina, 
apd leaving the wretched sufferer to drag 
oat a miserable existence for the remainder 
of her life. Notwithstanding the improve- 
ments which have been made in the treat- 
ment of fistulous apertures connected with 
other parts, itis notorious that this complaint, 
when seated high up in the vagina, or close 
te the uterus in its natural situation, is one 
of the opprobria of the healing heart, and if 
seated in or near the meatus urinarius, is 
extremely difficult to cure. That it is not, 
however, entirely hopeless under a nearly 
total disorganization aud obliteration of the 
vagina and 9s uteri, and that human suffer- 
ing may be greatly mitigated, is illustrated 
by the following case :— 

Mary Connors, a coachman’s wife, 23 years 
of age, visited me in June, 1832, and ex- 
pressed au anxious desire that I would re- 
lieve her from a constant dribbling of her 
water,, She stated that she was taken in 


labour on Wednesday, Noy. 25, 1831, and 
was delivered by a physician-accoucheur, on 


the Friday following, by means of instru- 
ments; that! during the three succeeding 
weeks pieces of dead flesh came away ; 
that she was afterwards seen by Dr. Davis, 
of Saville-row, and other professional gentle- 
men, by Whose advice she was removed to 
the Middlesex Hospital, on the Tuesday after 
Christmas-day, where she remained six 
weeks; and being subsequently informed 
that her case was hopeless, she left the 
hospital in Feb. 1832. 

Upon examination, I discovered that the 
vagina was obliterated, the os uteri being 
merely an aperture in the anterior wall of 
the remains of the vagina, about an inch 
from the os externum. There wasa fistulous 
opening into the bladder, of the depth of 
somewhere about three lines, the distance of 
the third of an inch above and before the 
os uteri, ‘the length of the fistula being 
above balf an inch transverely, its breadth 
a quarteriof an inch, the distance from the 
fistula to the orifice of the urethra aboyt an 
inch, and the urethra itself impermeable, 
having been obliterated by adhesive inflam- 
mation throughout its whole length. 

After’ such destruction and alteration of 
patts,(nud she might be considered as ex- 
ceedingly fortunate in having so far recover- 
ed), it seemed absurd to think of attempting 
fo employ any method of relief. Her anxiety, 
however, té undergo any operation rather 
than remain a nuisance to herself and to 
those around her, induced me to attempt to 














re-establish the urethra, to retain a catheter 
whichshould not escape, and, lastly, to close 
the fistula. 

I requested Mr. Weiss to fasten a small 
circular rim of Indian-rubber to the ex- 
tremity of an elastic catheter, and directed 
the patient to lie on her knees and elbows, 
and, with the aid of Mr. Chippendale, to 
separate the labia. Having re-opened the 
urethra by means of a large trocar, and di- 
lated it with Weiss’s female dilator, I in- 
troduced the capped extremity of the ca- 
theter, through the prongs of the instrument, 
into the bladder, taking care to fix it by 
means of tape, tied, before and behind, to 
another piece of tape, applied, rather tightly, 
around the body, above the hips, and to cut 
off the other extremity of the catheter, close 
to the labia. Having plugged the hollow 
spave with lint, I directed her to lie con- 
stanily on her fuce. 

Symptoms of irritation arose, which were 
controlled by aperients, &c., and in the 
mean time the urine continued to flow 
through the catheter, being caught in a flat 
utensil, lying under her. Subsequently, a 
muco-purulent fluid was discharged throngh 
the cathether, which was remedied by lig. 
potassa, and small doses of bals. eapiri. 

Perceiving that the catheter at the end of 
a fortnight was coated, and partly destroy- 
ed, L removed it, and introduced a simple 
elastic catheter, fastened by tapes, like the 
last, and lest the extremity should rise above 
the internal orifice of the urethra, I slit the 
side of the catheter, downwards, about an 
inch, and cut outa piece, longitudinally, two 
lines in breadth, changing this as often as 
it became corroded; but its retention was 
very difficult, and obliged me to replace it, 
sometimes twicea day. During this time I 
scarified the edges of the fistula, occasionally, 
without any effect. I also applied oxy- 
muriate of mercury, in fine powder, to the 
edges, occasionally, with the same want of 
success, 

I now constructed an iron instrument, of 
the shape of the aperture, though small in 
size, and heated it to redness. Then, allow- 
ing it to change colour, | applied it to the 
hardened surfaces, in the quickest possible 
manner, so as to slightly vesicate them,— 
the patient lying as in the first operation, 
and an assistant separating the labia. After 
repeated applications of the cautery (as 
often as every ten days, and sometimes 
oftener) the fistula became gradually smaller, 
and the surrounding parts underwent a pro- 
portionate change, by means of which T'was 
obliged at last to use a cautery which was 
not larger than a needle. The fistula hav- 
ing thus far progressively diminished and 
closed, she discontinued the use of the 
catheter, and gradually regained the power 
of retaining more than a wine-glass of urine, 
at which time a bustle (pin) would not enter 
the fistula; and as she was so far restored, 





#he left London, in June, 1834, to visit her 
relations in Ireland. 





Fig. 1 represents the relative situation of 
the parts when I first examined the patient 
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upon her knees and elbows. 1. The urethra, 
obliterated. 2. The fistula. 3. The os uteri. 
4. The aus. 

Fig. 2 represents, 1. The urethra, whose 
situation should have been a little nearer 
the clitoris. 2. The fistalous aperture. 3, 
The os uteri. 4. The anus. 

The change which the adjacent parts 
underwent during the healing process, 
brought the relative distances of the meatus 
urinarius, the fistala, and the os uteri, nearer 
to each other, which is attempted to be 
shown in the sketch fig. 2, and for which I 
am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Shew- 
bridge. In attempting a description of this 
confusion of parts I should observe, that the 
os uteri was nothing more than a small 
aperture, which would admit the introduc- 
tion of no instrument, and through which 
the menses flowed, bearing no resemblance 
whatever to the os uteri in the healthy state, 
there being no cervix visible ; thelatter was 
wholly imbedded in the surrounding mucous 
lining, which formed the walls of the small 
hollow space in continuity with the os ex- 
ternum. In accounting for this change it 
has appeared to me, that a total loss of the 
vagina was occasioned by sloughing; and, 
by the weight of the uterus, a greater ap- 
proximation was effected, and the healthy 
parts granulated near the os externum; or 
there was nearly a total loss of the anterior 
wall of the vagina, with the parts granulating 
by the descent of the uterus, anda doubling 
ofthe posterior wall upon itself, and, finally, 
also, granulation. I am inclined to think 
that the latter was the case, from the fact of 
there being an opening, admitting a probe, 
two inches towards the uterus, which closed 
spontaneously during the cure, 

I cannot close the account of this case 
without regarding the position of the patient 
as of great importance, in favouring the 
escape of the urine through the cathether, a 
circuinstance which has been wholly disre- 
garded hitherto, or previous to the treatment 
of this case, though it is one which anatomy 
points out as absolutely essential. With 
respect to the application of the ligature, 
combined with scarification, it might suc- 
ceed, perhaps, in fistule of the urethra, where 
they are small in size; but the known fact 
of ulceration is a sufficient objection in 
fistula of large dimensions, widely separated, 
as well as hardened, and consolidated by 
slow previous inflammation. There is an 
affection of horror and repugnance on the 
part of some surgeons to the use of heated 
iron; taey deery it as an infamous and bar- 
barous practice, yet those gentlemen have 
no scruple in tearing parts asunder with the 
knife, as if any instrument was not “ bar- 
barous” in barbarous hands, That patients 
would object to it, and that surgeons would 
have difficulty, according to the magnitude 
and seat of the affection, of controlling its 
application, I will readily admit; yet so far 
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as pain is concerned, there is very little, 
supposing the instrument to be dexterously 
managed, because the parts are wetted with 
urine, which takes off the severity of the 
heat. In truth, this woman would often 
beg me to use it, that she might be the sooner 
relieved from the tedium of lying in bed, 
where she had remained, constantly, on her 
abdomen, for twenty-two months, previous 
to the last seven or eight of which Sir B. 
Brodie paid her a visit, and expressed him- 
self highly gratified at the favourable issue.* 
The number of times that I used the cautery, 
which, latterly, was so small as not to 
amount to more than the prick of a pin, 
probably many have been upwards of fifty. 
1, Queen Charlotte-row, New-road. 





THE MEDICAL ENACTMENTS 
IN THE 
AMENDMENT 


POOR-LAW ACT, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir :—The pious tories and the virtuous 
whigs are both bidding highly for “ rve- 
Lic suppoRT;” both parties being at last 
satisfied of its necessity to the ascendancy 
of either. As that is now sole and indis- 


pensable, which was once merely ascititious, 
it ought to go hard but the people better 
their instructors, and obtain advantages in 
every possible way; to our profession, the 
present opportunity 


of obtaining some 
abatement of the hard measure dealt out to 
it by the poor law amendment act, is of the 
greatest value; and as the gvod cause is 
safe, irrespective of partics, we ought to 
remember that, “* whether he kill Cassio, or 
Cassio him, or each do kill the other, every 
way makes our gain.” 

There are two kinds of opposers to the 
“amendment act ;”’ one, the politicians, who 
make the sufferings of the poor a stalking 
horse for advancing party intercsts, by pre- 
judicing the cause of their adversaries; 
these care as much about the poor as they 
do for the true cross, except inasmuch as 
they rather rejoice in misery which may 
enlist popular clamour on the side of sordid 
and selfish interests. The other opponents 
of the “ amended” Jaw are rational and 
conscientious men, who had been long 
convinced of the demoralising results arising 
from the vicious administration of the old 
law, but who see in the new statute not an 
adequate nor an appropriate remedy, and 
who believe that a part of the evil is cor- 
rigible by au improved administration of the 

* id, Saville-row, Oct. 5, 1835. 

* “Daag Six>—l believe that | saw Mary Con 
nors when she had been about fifteen months under 
your care, at which time the opening between the 
vagina and the bladder was very nearly, but not 
entirely, closed. 1 am, dear Sir, your's truly, 

«B.C. Brovis.” 

“To Wm. Baxter, Exq.” 
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poor law as it stood before the brutal and 
quackish “amendment,” and by an alteration 
of the law of settlement. To which may 
be added, the greater and remoter advantages 
of changes in modes of taxation, and that 
improvement in all social institutions which 
must accrue to the course of time and the 
far Wider diffusion of education. 

This sect of believers includes the majo- 
rity of the medical profession, men who are 
convinced that there are other and higher 
aims included in the duties of its practice 
than merely living by it. In administering 
the new poor law, the commissioners have 
pragmatically interfered with the practi- 
tioner, and have treated his complaints with 
the most supercilious indifference; in all 
of which impertinence they have been abun- 
dantly encouraged by their secretary of 
state at the home-oflice. From their dream 
of irresponsibility they are now, however, 
awakened, as is proved by their temporising 
with the hostility of more than oue metro- 
politan district; in the country they have 
enjoyed an impunity which is rather the 
result of self-desertion by the profession, 
than of the courage of the commissioners ; 
true, they threatened to flood the provinces 
with immature practitioners, in event of the 
existing and long established ones being 
refractory under the despotism of the satraps 
of Somerset House. sor has this threat 
always been idle, or its execution without 
results which must have been anticipated, 
and, doubtless, desired, and to which the 
commissioners have shown a dignified and 
christian indiflerence. 

These, and some other reasons,unnecessary 
to recite, convince me, that if medical men 
avail themselves of the present and coming 
opportunities, they may essentially amelio- 
rate the pernicious operation of the new 
poor law on the profession, and, what I 
think is of intinitely greater consequence, 
counteract the heartless malignity of its 
intention and effects upon the poor. The 
tories, quite oblivious of their guilty par- 
ticipationin the new enactment, are agitating 
against it for the disinterested purpose of 
embarrassing the whigs. As the rival faction 
sees the value of this statagey to its oppo- 
nents, it cries for quarter, and deprecates 
such tactics by a warning, which may not 
be lost upon the tory party, nor should it 
upon ourselves. Some significant abatement 
of the recent national prosperity, and the 
inevitability of a still greater defection,— 
the advent of a winter not irrationally 
expected to be more than usually severe,— 
excite in one faction the humane hope that 
the sufferings of the poor may become suff. 
ciently intolerable to render the continued 
operation of the poor law impracticable to 
its promoters, who, until itsoperation became 
hateful, honourably claimed the undivided 
immortality of its paternity, but when, as 
now, the thing is seen to be “ too bad,” 
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they,recriminate half the edium by showing 
that the measure did not encounter an iota 
of tery’ Gpposition it Parliament. The 
whigs see ia the fullilment of Ure charitable 
hopes of their opponents, their own per- 
dition, aid desire to avert the consummation 
bychinting that the new poor law is indis- 
pensable to the permaneucy of the stomacn 
TAX ; that in the event of the people ridding 
themselves of the new poor law, the corn 
laws will be conterminant with it. 

If the tories can be brought to this belief, 
they will immediately become rampant ad- 
voeates of the very measure which they 
now denounce with such whelesome eflect; 
however, let us hope they may be adder- 
deaf to the whig vaticination of the fate of 
the. corn law being contingent upon the 
existence of its legitimate oflspring,—the 
newW poor law amendment act,—their consan- 
guinity ‘being at last acknowledged by 
ministers iv the Morning Chronicle. 

We have “ waited our time,” and it has 
now rrived! Let surgeons throuchout the 
couatry exercise a patient (or, as the Times 
would call it, a sleepless) vigilance over the 
bad elfects of the measure; let them 
minutely register, and faithfully authen- 
ticatey every instance of the baneful opera- 
tion of this godless and accursed system, as 
exhibited in the insufficiency, or bad quality, 
of the medica] attendance provided by it; 
let every concomitant mischief,—plenty of 
examples are always prominent,—be dili- 
genfly recorded and immediately published ; 
let them take every lawful opportunity of 
augmenting and justifying pauper discon- 
tent with the new poor law; let English 
surgeons be in no way frightened by the 
fulminations.of Mr. Spy Chadwick, nor his 
truculent master. Mr. Frankland Lewis; 
finally, let Sir Thomas Brown speak to every 
practitioner, 

“ Let not the law. of thy country be the 
non tltra of thy honesty, nor think that 
always good endagh which the fae wil! 
make good. . Narrow not the law of charity, 
equity, mercy; join gospel righteousness 
with fegal right; be not a mere Gamaliel in 
the faith; but let the sermon on the mount 
be thy targum unto the law of Sinai.” 

Let us take advantage of the present crisis 
and help'to determine at least one matter to 
the benefit of the pour, and the honour of 
ourselves. Ifthe poor law “ should go by 
the board,” as the Chronicle predicts, why 
we need not, therefore, break our hearts, 
especially if its loss be the perdition of the tax 
on the belly—on bread—on LIFE! 

The commissioners have made a holocaust 
of Mr. Kingston. Serve him right! They 
cannot offer up a hetacomb if they would, 
so let no man fear. Yours faithfully, 

W. Avcustus WaLrorp, 

P.S, The Rev. Mr. Maberly has been 
making some truly christian and perfectly 
lawful endeavours to abate the rigour of 





some of the uncalled-for provisions of the 
new poor law;,these were terminated by 
the home secretary fetfing off a battery at 
the humane intercessor for the poor, charged 


| with two bishops, one rector, and a mayor! 


As there is uo hierarchy in medicine, we 
need not apprehend éulls and anathemas 
which can in any way affect us; and our 
motto should be—Go on and fear not! 


——-— 6 ——— 


DIVISION OF THE PERINEUM, 
Ia those cases of parturition which I have 
had on service in the army, I have thought 
that the suffering of childbirth arises from 
the stricture of the external parts, but more 
directed to the perineum than the vulva of 
the uterus, nymphw, and external labiz. 
The lubricated and spongy uterus gives 
way on the first or second impulse, and it 
rarely happens that the head of the child 
presses ou the coecyx, except in malform- 
ation, and when the pelvis is small. One 
case I remember in particular, where the 
perinenm was so tense on the head, that it 
remained a considerable tine before relief 
was given by expulsion, and, from blocking 
up, the time was lengthened, and a con- 
siderable flow of blood followed, causing 
immediate syncope, as in parturition. The 
fainting did not stop the discharge from the 
uterus, which endangered the patient's life. 
This woman was the wife of a surgeon of the 
King’s Own Regiment. When the perineum 
has been torn, nv bad effects have occurred ; 
only from imaginary fears. The external 
parts contract more firraly, and, by their 
elasticity, do not impede childbirth, The 
profession, from feelings of humanity, have 
sympathised with those who have been so 
unfortunate, and, to avoid causing alarm,have 
considered the utmost care necessary to pre- 
serve the perineum whole ; and it is looked 
upon as bad management in those-who do 
not preserve this muscle from injury, When 
the head of the child hangs for a longer 
time than is common for expulsion, I should 
recommend the use of a bistoury, the divi- 
sion with which would be attended with 
immediate relief; if the person be young, 
the happiest results would happen; cer- 
tainly, it would prevent the perineum from 
being torn, lessen danger in future labour, 
and expedite the contraction of the uterus. 
As this proposal is unusual, I should wish 
the attention of the profession to be more par- 
ticularly directed towards it. How many 
women sufier from undue flooding, and re- 
tarded labour! The child is secured by the 
vulva, nympha, and labiew, which are 
strengthened, and more contracted, in cases 
of injury of the perineum. It is well known 
that the loss of venous blood lessens the 
flooding from the uterus. 
J. H. Routanp, Assist. Staff-Surzeon. 
Rosa Villa, Wells-st.. Camberwell, Nov. 9. 
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COLDEGE ORDINANCE RESPECTING LECTURERS. 


THE LANCET. 


London, Saturday, November 26, 1836. 


Whatvext? On Wednesday last, the fol- 
lowing announcement was published as an 
advertisement in the London daily news- 
papers :— 

“ Rovan Cortece or Surceons in Lon- 
pos.—The Council of the College, at an ex- 
traerdinary meeting, on the Ist instant, esta- 
blished the following Orprvance, relating to 
the recognition of the certificates of teachers 
of anatomy and surgery in England and 
Wales. 

“« That in future no person be recognised 
by this College as a teacher in auatomy, 
plysiology, and pathology, or in surgery, in 
England and Waies, until he shall have un- 
dergone an examination before the Council 
of the College on two separate days. The 
firstexamination toe be in anatomy and phy- 
siology ; the second in pathelogy, and on 
the principies and practice of surgery. 

“+ That no fee be demanded for these ex- 
aminations, and that the recognition of the 
College be conveyed in the usual form of a 
letter from the secretary.’ By order, 

“ Enuenp Bevrour, Secretary.” 

‘ Nowember 18, 1836.” 

Assuredly, there is nowhere to be found 
the parallel of this act of audacity. The 
insolenve and rapacity which it displays are 
unique. . The monopolists of the College of 
Surgeons are traders, par excellence, in ava- 
rice and folly. The cupidity and the stupi- 
dity of the worthless tribe of twenty-onc are 
precisely ou a par. Their announcement— 
or, rather, their beautiful “ orpInance”—is a 
god-send to the medical reformers, and will 
furaish an additional inducement to Mr. 
Warnerten to move for the reappointment 
of the’ Medical Committee in the House of 
Commons at the earliest possible period of 
the approaching session of Parliament. 

In a disguised form, this “ Ordinance” is 
a repetition of the infamous edict of 1824, in 
which the wiseacres of the Council decreed 
that they would receive no certilicates from 
lecturers who did not belong to the “ recog- 
nised” hospitals, or from any teachers unless 
they were * recognised” by the “ officers ” of 


those hospitals, Universally was that de- 
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cree denounced. Speedily was it annihj- 
lated, through the condemnation whieh) it 
received in the columns of this journal. 
After twelve years of experience,— after 
twelve additional years of advancement on 
the high road of knowledge and liberal prin- 
ciples, is this new tyranny to be endared,— 
this new outrage on the rights of the pro- 
fession,—this new attack on the interests 
and arrangements of the medical students 
who have paid their fees to the lecturers 
whom the Council have actuaily already 
This “ Orprxance” is, in 


*“ recognised ”’? 
fact, a specimen of a double description of 


villany. We can use no milder term. It 
is vile in principle, because it affects to confer 
upon one set of lecturers on anatomy and 
surgery the right to examine their rivals, 
and, consequently, to exclude them from 
lecturing in those departments of medical 
science ; and because, notwithstanding the 
introduction of the words “ in future,” it is, 
to all intents and purposes, an “ OrpINANCE” 
which must be attended with all the unjust 
consequences of a retrospective law. The 
words of this audacious “ Orprvance” stand 
thus :—“ That in future no person shall be 
“ recognised by this College as a teacher in 
‘“‘ anatomy, physiology, and pathology, or in 
“surgery, in England and Wales, uatil,” 
&c.,—words which, clearly and indisput- 
ably, according to their grammatical con- 
struction, cancelall previous “ recognitions,” 
and place the lecturer of twenty years*stand- 
ing on a level with any new candidate. for 
“recognition.” No exception, it will be 
noticed, is made in favour of the existing 
teachers. And this edict is issued at the 
end of the month of November, just seven 
weeks after the students have paid the fees for 
a two-years’ attendance on the very lectures 
which the College had “ recognised,” and were 
“* recognising” when those fees were paid! The 
atrocity of such a regulation cannot be sur- 
passed, 

Well, then, the present lecturers proceed 
to the College for examination, with a view 
Who are some 
Messrs. 


of becoming “ recognised.” 
of the members of the Council? 
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Bropiz, Travers, Guturiz, Lawrence, 8, 
Cooper, Stantey, Mayo, Howsuip,—all 
teachers of anatomy or surgery. By whom 
are these gentlemen to be examined? Why, by 
themselves / In fact, Messrs. Gururiz, Law- 
rence, Travers and Co., are to be examined 
by Messrs. Gururie, Lawrence, Travers, 
and Co.; while all other teachers and new 
candidates, not of the Council, are to be 
subjected to an examination by their oppo- 
nents! In the concoction and eflects of such 
a system, assuredly we may behold the 
handy-work of the very pemon of monopoly. 
The whole Council are evidently lost to the 
sense of shame. Why does Sir AstLey 
Coorer suffer his brilliant reputation and 
noble character to be sullied by continuing 
to associate and act with men who, in their 
corporate capacity, are objects of detesta- 
tion withthe whole profession’? The presence 
of this distinguished surgeon tends to throw 
aveil over the conduct of his associates, 
which is calculated to detract in some mea- 
sure from the severity of that bitter reproach 
with which they ought to be visited, 

On this occasion it is not our object to 
investigate at length the many questions 
which the new and atrocious system in- 
volves. The crowded state of our columns 
prohibits us from entering into such an 
enquiry. We have, however, embraced 
this opportunity of pointing to it as another 
indication of the necessity of establishing a 
comprehensive system of medical reform. 
Jf the promoters of the Baitisu Mepicat 
Association do not sleep at their posts, 
this new outrage on the rights of the pro- 
fession, more especially on those of the 
members of the College of Surgeons, will 
arouse them to a sense of their duty, and 
stimulate them to complete, with the utmost 
possible dispatch, all those arrangements 
which are best calculated to bestow on the 
New National Association, activity, energy, 


and power. 








Arter having printed, and praised, the 
Medical Witnesses Bill,—after having 
printed, praised, and eulogised the Mept- 
cat Wrrnesses Act, and the member of 
the House of Commons by whom the Bil] 
was conducted through that assembly, 
Dectors Macteop and Cumin, according to 
report, last week made a puny, but, never- 
theless, a most malignant endeavour, to 
induce overseers to resist the demands for 
payment which may be made upon them by 
medical witnesses at coroner’s inquests, 
under the authority of the new Act. This 
effort of the hirelings of Messrs. Loneman 
and Co., is in perfect keeping with the 
whole tenor of their literary labours, with 
regard to general practitioners. So that 
they can inflict injury on that highly respec- 
table and numerous branch of the profession, 
they hesitate not to gulp down their own 
words by wholesale, to exhibit themselves 
as slanderers, and to print falsehoods ont of 
number. Odious as is the picture which 
these worthless puss have exhibited of 
themselves, we are not disposed to allow 
them to be their own showmen. We will 
give a rare exhibition of these impotent 
hybrids in the next Lancer, In the mean 
time we take this opportunity of requesting 
that if any member of the profession who, 
having made a legal demand for payment of 
his fee or fees, under the “ order” of a 
coroner, upon any overseer, has been refused 
payment, he will communicate that fact 
to us for publication, under the authority 
of his name. At present, we know of no 
place where payment has been resisted, 
except in the parish of St. Pancras, and 
even there the overseers contend that their 
refusal of payment was justified by the fact 
that the coroner had not made out his 


“ order’ at a time and in a manner which 


rendered the demand one which could be 


legally enforced by the witness. 
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The Principles and Practice of Obstetric Me- 
dicine, ina Series of Systematic Dissertations 
on Midwifery, and on the Diseases of Wo- 
men and Children. Illustrated by numerous 
Plates. By Davin D, Davis, M.D., &c., 
Professor of Midwifery in the University 
of London. Taylor and Walton. 1836. 
4to. pp. 1294. 


Tue space which we can devote toa notice 
of this work in its complete form, is suffi- 
cient to contain neither an analysis of its 
purely original matter, nor an index of its 
contents. Those points of excellence, there- 
fore, which strike us, in glancing over the 
work en masse, as chiefly meriting distinc- 
tion, shall be enumerated, to illustrate the 
many and varied claims which the volumes 
have upon the attention of our medical breth- 
ren. We find eventhese, indeed, so nume- 
rous, as to require restraint upon the eulo- 
gistic operations of the pen. Turning to the 
preface, to observe the announcements which 
Dr. Davis has himself made, respecting the 
purposes and execution of his admirable 
work, we find some notifications, which may 
be thus detailed :-— 


The materials of which this work is 
composed are the result of knowledge ac- 
quired both by extensive knowledge and 
almost exclusive reading on the subjects 
which occupy its pages. The references to 
casesjand other means of illustration, nume 
rous as they are, have been selected with 
severe discrimination. Without pledging 
himself for the truth of all the cases quoted 
from books, the author has rarely, if ever, 
admitted statements which did not possess 
strong claims, at least to verisimilitude, and 
which rested on suflicient authority to entitle 
them to professional consideration, The 
greatest care, also, has been exercised to 
authenticate the numerous pathological his- 
tories referred to throughout the work. Of 
the numerous lithographic prints which 
accompany the text, and for which he has 
drawn upon the abilities of Mr. W. Fair- 
land, the author permits himself to speak 
with uamixed satisfaction, as, in his opinion, 
they are, in general, executed with great 
truth and spirit. The number of plates 
given is sixty-five, sevevteen of which are 
double plates, many of them containing also 
representations of various kindred subjects 
on the same page. The author has through- 
out sought to furnish the student the means 
of acquiring an accuratek nowledge of a 
very important department of medical 
science, and for gentlemen who are already 
established and experienced in practice, 
facilities by its numerous references for ac- 
quiring a more substantial and profound 
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acquaintance with any division, or with the 
entire range, of the subjects of which it 
treats, than is usually considered to be 
necessary for the general purposes of the 
profession. 

The distinguishing merit of this work 
consists in the comprehensive view which 
is taken of the whole subject of mid- 
wifery. The subjects which are not dis- 
cussed to the verge of fulness are, indeed, 
extremely rare, and the exceptions are such 
as good judgment would dictate, where ex- 
ceptions must be made. The balk of the 
observations are practical, little space being 
expended on theoretical disquisitions of any 
kind. This is a provision of food for healthy 
tastes. The appetite of speculators must go 
unsated. Almostall great points of practice 
are illustrated by cases which have oceurred 
to the author, or his friends. Other instances 
have been selected from the most authentic 
records of the profession, British and foreign. 
Perhaps the pathological histories might 
have been shortened, but the abridgment 
of narratives, by depriving them of the 
attractions of style, often destroys their 
power of creating vivid, lasting, and useful 
impressions. The interests ef the reader, 
on this head, may generally be safely 
entrusted to the inclination and discretion 
of any author so practised and accomplished 
as is Dr. Davis. 

Lists of references to good essays, facts in 
morbid history, or cases in point, areattach- 
ed to many of the sections which are devoted 
to practical or peculiar subjects. All the 
books named in those lists are not generally 
veral of our larger 
towns the greater number of the cited 
volumes might be examined in one or other 
of the public and private professional libra- 
ries. Inall the lists some books are mention- 
ed which must come within reach of every 
reader. The quotations, we observe, are 


accessible; but in 


variously managed by Dr. Davis. Most fre- 
quently the substance of passages is worked 
into the original narrative, and acknowledg- 
ed atits close, and not in distracting mar- 
ginal notes. In other instances the partsare 
fully extracted, with reference to “ chapter 
and verse ;"’ and, lastly, the whole or the 
greater part of the references appertaining 
toa subject, is detailed seriatim, without 
admixture of original matter, at the end ofa 
dissertation. The descriptive history of 
sarcomatous tumours of the uterus, at 
page 604, affords us the means of illustrating 
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these modes of citation. Anatomically de- 
scriptive parts of a subject are given on 
commencing its discussion ; then follows the 
more practical physiology of the organ; 
aud, finally, the pathology, including con- 
secutively the known history, the diag- 
nosis, the prognosis, and the indications of 
treatment, of the several diseases incident 
to the part. This arrangement of each sub- 
ject is pretty regularly maintained through- 
out the work. 

The portion of the volumes (in Vol. ii.), 
which is devoted to operative midwifery, is 
an abridgment of the author's ‘ Operative 
Midwifery,” a work which, we believe, is 
out of print. 

The last section of the work (entitled the 
third department), treats of the diseases of 
children,—principally those maladies of in- 
fants and young children which supervene 
within a few months, or a year or two, after 
birth, in consequence of which they are gene- 
rally brought within the medical care of], 
the avceucheur. This division of the work 
is less elaborate than most of the others. 
The author has omitted from this part of his 
work a description of the important dis- 
coveries of Dr. P. H. Green, relative to the 
pathology of “ Hydrocephalus,” termed by 
him “ Tubereular meningitis,” an account of 
which valuable addition to our knowledge, 
and of the true nature of “hydrocephalus,” 
was published in the volumes of Tue Lancer 
for 1835-36, 

A few words on the plates. 
correctly and beautifully delineated. 
few of them (very few) are copies, made 
from good engravings. All such copies are 
acknowledged. Hoth the outline and the 
surfaces are depicted in a complete and 
artist-like manner. The drawings of instru- 
ments are almost unique as specimens of the 
lithographic art applied to illustrate a de. 
partment of medicine. With the whole 
work is given a comprehensive general 
index. 

When Professor Davis commenced these 
volumes, he undertook a performance the 
successful accomplishment of which was 
attended with many and great difficulties. 
Having been fortified, however, in his efforts, 
by unequalled experience and research in the 
subject on which he was engaged, and haying 
been assisted, in addition, by the tenacious 
powers of industry, admirably applied, he 
has at length succeeded in producing a 


These are 
Some 
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cyclopedia of the “ Principles and Practice 
of Obstetric Medicine,” which will hence- 
forth be quoted as one of the very best of our 
standard works on the subject, which is so 
thoroughly and scientifically investigated in 
its capacious pages. 





ROYAL MEDICAL AND CHIRURGI- 
CAL SOCIETY. 


Tuesday, November 8th, 1836. 
Mr. Earte, President, in the Chair. 


Tue first meeting of the Society, this sea- 
son, was held on the 8th of November, at 
half-past eight o’clock, P.m., in the Society’s- 
house, 53, Berner’s-street, Oxford-street. A 
considerable number of the Fellows, as well 
as many visitors, attended, and numerous 
presents of books were announced fo the 
meeting. 


REMOVAL OF DEAD BONE IN NECROSIS, 


The first part of a paper was read, entitled, 

“ Necrosis; being an experime ntal inquiry 
into the Agency ascribed to the Absorbents 
in the removal of the Sequestrum,” by Geo. 
Guitiver, Esq., Assistant-Surgeon to the 
Forces; it was communicated by ,3ir Jas, 
Macericor, Bart. 

The object of this paper was to determine 
what becomes of the dead bone in necrosis, 
and by what means it is replaced, The first 
part of the paper only was communicated 
to the Society, and this was contined to the 
question,—“ Whether dead bone admits of 
removal by absorption?” The consideration 
of the other means by which it may be dis- 
charged was reserved for a fature commu- 
nication, 

The opinions of the author, derived from 
preparations contained in the museums of 
anatomy and pathology, from cases, and from 
experiments, went to show that the absorb- 
ents have no power in removing dead bone, 
and that the facts which have been brought 
forward in support of a contrary opinion 
may be otherwise accounted for, These 
facts were shortly enumerated in the paper, 
as—Ist, The gradual disappearance of the 
sequestrum, in many cases of alleged ne- 
crosis ; 2nd. The irregular and eroded state 
of the dead portion; 3rd, The contact of 
granulations with the indentations on its 
surface; 4th. The absorption of the fang of 
a transplanted tooth; and, 5th. That_por- 
tions of dead bone have diminished in weight 
after having been kept in contact with the 
granulations of an ulcer. The author, in 
taking a review of these facts, asserts, with 
respect to the alleged disappearance of the 
sequestrum, that some cases have been de- 
scribed as necrosis which, in reality, have 
been thickened bones, the result of long- 
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continued inflammation, in some of which 
small fragments of dead bone have been de- 
tached from their interior; that the deposi- 
tion of new bone around the old is not an 
absolute proof of the death of the latter; and 
that he has observed several cases in which 
pieces of dead bone have remained for 
months in contact with living parts, unal- 
tered in form, size, and weight. The worm- 
eaten appearance on the surface of many 
sequestra, he refers to the irregular death 
and separation of the bone, and rather attri- 
butes to the effect of the ulcerative pro- 
cess while the part retained its vitality, than 
to the action of the absorbents after its death. 
The aspect and situation of the granulations 
with respect to the sequestrum, he believes 
to depend, in some cases, upon the exten- 
sion of tke ossific process into them, and in 
others upon the svork of exfoliation. The 
disappearance of the fangs of a transplanted 
tooth seems, in the author’s opinion, to in- 
dicate that it preserved its vitality ; and 
that, accordingly, it became subject to the 
laws of the living body of which it formed 
a part, 

Mr. Guttiver relates, in his communica- 
tion, five cases, and no less than sixteen 
éxperiments, to show that dead bone, when 
laid in contact with ulcers, when buried in 
the’soft parts of the body, or when placed 
éither on the surface or in the interior of 
living bone, undergoes no change in size, 
weight, or appearance. In conclusica, the 
author repeats his belief, that the absorbents 
aré not the means by which a portion of 
dead bone, or the sequestrum, in cases of 
necrosis, is removed. 

LIGATURE OF THE EXTERNAL ILIAC. 

The next communication read to the So- 
ciety was the sequel ofa case related at page 
93, in the 10th volume of the Med. and Chir. 
Trans., in which the external iliac artery was 
tied by Georcs Norman, Esq. of Bath, The 
particulars we must, from want of space, 
give next week, 


Tuesday, November the 22nd, 1836. 
ATROPHY OF BONE. 

A paper entitled, “ On some of the forins 
of Atrophy of Bone, by Tuomas Buizarp 
Ctkurxe, Assistant-Surgeon to the London 
Hospital,” &c., was communicated by Mr. 


STANLEY, and read this even'ng. The fol- 
lowing is an analysis of the memoir :— 

The anthor employs the term “atrophy” 
to express all those change evinced by loss 
of substance, unaccompanied with any alte- 
ration in texture or organization, and with- 
out any reference whatever to the morbid 
action’ that produces it; and several forms 
of atrophy of bone which are but imper- 
féctly understood, or which have not hitherto 
beén noticed by pathologists, are the objects 
of inquiry in this paper. The author first 


alludes to jecal atrophy, in which the 
earthy and animal constituents are removed 
equally aed together; and he instances, as 
an uncommon variety, and as being of con- 
siderable interest in surgical pathology, a 
case of partial dislocation of the os humeri 
forwards, with atrophy of the head of the 
bone, and imaer edge of the glenoid cavity of 
the scapula, 

Instances are alluded to in which the par- 
ticles entering into the composition of bone, 
both hard and soft, are aniversally decreas- 
ed, and the bone thus rendered smaller and 
lighter, which, in order to denote the direc- 
tion of the wasting, and to distinguish it 
from another form, the author proposes to 
term “ Concentric Atrophy of Bone.” Some 
cases of this form, arising from !oss of fanc- 
tion and deprivation of nervous influence, 
are mentioned, 

Mr. Curling next proceeds to notice the 
effects of diminution in the normal supply of 
blood. After some observations, the pur- 
port of which is to show that, in cousequence 
of a collateral circulation being readiiy esta- 
blished, atrophy, from this cause, only takes 
place in organs supplied by one or two large 
arteies, as the kidney, and that the opera- 
tionr of tying the vessels, to arrest the 
growth of tumours, is only applicable tosuch 
growths as are supplied by a few large ar 
teries, immediately as they enter the diseas- 
ed structure, he proceeds to inquire whether 
the bones may not, in consequence of acci- 
dent, or disease, sometimes have their cir- 
culation interrupted at the poiut where the 
vessels are about to enter their structure, IK 
occurred to him, that in fracture of the leng 
bones, one part must have the supply which 
it derives from the nutritious artery entirely 
cut ofl, and although there is a free commu- 
nication with the periosteal vessels, yet the 
minute canals throush which they pass being 
of a dense, unyielding nature, these vessels 
|must be prevented from undergoing that 
|rapid increase in size which, in the soft 
| structures, constitutes so efficient a provision 

for a due circulation. Numerous sections 
of fractured cylindrical bones were acocerd- 
| ingly examined, in order to ascertain if the 

ends which were deprived of their supply of 

blood from the nutritious artery, suffered a 
' corresponding degree of atrophy. This was 
| found to be the case. Thus, in femurs frac- 
E below the entrance of the nutritious 
| 
| 





artery, the interior cavity of the inferior ex- 
iremity was enlarged, the cancelli expand- 
ed, and the walls thinned, a form of atrophy 
which the author proposes to distinguish by 
the term “ Eccentric.” <A similar alteration 
was also observed in fractured tibia, whilst 
in a hamerus broken above the entrance of 
the nutritious artery, the upper portion was 
the seat of this change. Mr. Curling ob- 
serves, that the division of a bone, with its 
circulation diminished, and actually wasting 
in consequence, must be a condition most 
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unfavourable to unite, showing the neces- 
sity for the provisional callus described by 
Duputryen, for the security of the limb until 
the circulation in the bone is established. 
This species of “ eccentric atrophy ”’ is not 
cowstantly met with, being absent under the 
following circumstances :—Ist. In bones re- 
cently fractured, because the process by 
which atrophy is accomplished must neces- 
sarily be gradual. 2nd. In bones long 
united, because a collateral circulation is 
subsequently established, and the previously 
existing lesion repaired. 3rd. In bones 
fractured during the period of growth, be- 
cause the circulation being at this time more 
active, and the vessels and canals through 
which they pass larger, the circulation is 
re-established before any degree of atrophy 
ean oceur. Occasional variations, both in 
the number, size, and situation of the nutri- 
tious arteries, are also mentioned, as tending 
to prevent this change being constant. Up- 
wards of twenty preparations, in the differ- 
ent museumsot the metropolis, are distinctly 
referred to in proof of the justness of the 
author’s views. After briefly noticing the 
pathological investigations of Sir A. Cooper, 
in regard to the neck of the thigh-bone, 
allusion is made to the state of the head of 
the femur after fracture within the capsule, 
where, when the periosteum investing the 
neck is torn through, the circulation is 
diminished to a greater exteit than in other 
descriptions of fracture, so that the whole of 
the detached bone suffers, and the atrophy, 
instead of being only eccentric, occurs 
throughout its texture, the bone becoming 
insnfficient to fill the acetabalum. The 
author speaks next of theatrophy of old age, 
which he hkewise describes as “ eccentric,” 
and generally commencing first in the neck 
of the femur. He mentions that the animal 
tissue is Usually removed first, so that the 
bone is rendered brittle, but that in some 
instances the earthy parts are removed be- 
fere the animal tissue, which accounts for 
the head of the femur sinking down upon 
its shaft. He remarks, that a similar change 
sometimes takes place in the head of the 
humerus, and notices a preparation in the 
collection at the London Hospital, where 
the head of this bone is depressed, and its 
shape altered, from the “ eccentric atrophy ” 
of old age, attended with softening. 

The remainder of the paper is taken up 
with an inquiry into the nature of the rare 
disease termed mollities ossium. A case of 
afemale who died of this affection in the 
London Hospital, is related, and the patho- 
logical condition of the bones minutely de- 
scribed, A table is given of sixteen cases, 
showing the sex, age, and authority for the 
ease, and, from a review of the facts which 
they afford, the author is induced to con- 
clude, that the disease commonly occurs in 
females who have borne a family,—that it 
usually proves fatal from the age of thirty to 





forty,—that it never appears before the age 
of puberty, and very rarely after the age of 
fifty. That in general the internal organs 
are healthy, and the various fanctions duly 
performed, unless interfered with by the 
distortion,—that its progress varies greatly, 
lasting sometimes only a few months; in 
other instances occupying many years,—and 
that it is nearly always accompanied with 
pains of a severe character. Mr. Curling 
describes the disease as a species of the 
“eccentric” form of the atrophy of bone, 
commencing invariably from the interior in 
the flat bones, affecting first the diploe, and 
subsequently the external tables; in long 
bones, attacking first the interior of the 
shaft, and afterwards extending to the vas- 
cular or cancellous extremities, and going 
on until, if the patient survives, no part of 
the osseous tissue remains, its place being 
supplied by an increased secretion of me- 
dulla, invested and retained in situ by the 
periosteum. He attributes the circumstance 
of the disease being attende:!, in some in- 
stances, with the utmost distortion, without 
fracture, and in others being expressed in a 
remarkable fragility of the bones, to a slight 
modification in the wasting process,—to the 
more or less rapid decay of the earthy parts, 
as compared with that of the animal consti- 
tuents. 

The author combats the opinion of Mr. 
Witson, who attributed the disease to the 
pressure exerted by an over-abandant secre- 
tion of medulla, and also the views of Mr. 
Howsnip, who regards it as the effect of 
progressive absorption. Taking into con- 
sideration the fact, that it usually commences 
in the inferior extremities, and goes on most 
rapidly in the harder parts of the bone, as 
well as other circumstances, he is induced 
to regard the disease as the result of defec- 
tive natrition, and not of increased activity 
in absorption. In support of this opinion 
he points out the analogy which exists be- 
tween this disease and the atrophy of old 
age. In both the atrophy is “ eccentric,” 
attended with an increased secretion of me- 
dulla, and more remarkable in females. In 
both it is subject to slight modification in 
the ratio of the decay of the earthy and ani- 
mal constituents, and cases of mollities 
ossium are alluded to, in which, like the 
“eccentric atrophy” of old age, it com- 
menced first in the neck of the femur. In- 
stances are mentioned in which sediment in 
the urine, and stones, had passed, and in 
which the perspiration was foetid and turbid. 
These circumstances are regarded as tend- 
ing to indicate that the blood was loaded 
with something which it was glad to get rid 
of by any of its natural outlets,—that there 
is no want of the phosphates in the system 
generally,—and when taken in conjunction 
with all the facts hitherto ascertained,—the 
age at which it occurs,—its being indepen- 
dent of disease elsewhere,—its commencing 
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in the lower extremities,—its eccentric form, 
&c.,—show that the parts essentially at 
fault are the vessels that nourish the bone, 
the impaired function of which is first mani- 
fested in the system of the nutritious artery. 

In conclusion, the author remarks, that 
the remarkable fragility of the bones ob- 
served in connection with cancer, is some- 
times owing to the “ eccentric” form of 
atrophy. 


NORTH LONDON HOSPITAL. 

ALBUMINOUS SARCOMA OF THE SUPERIOR 

MAXILLA. 

W.B., aged 24, was admitted, Nov. 17, 
under the care of Mr. Liston. His oceupa- 
tion is that of a shoemaker. States that he 
was always healthy previous to the pre- 
sent affection. His family are healthy. 
Two years since he received a smart blow 
on the left side of the face, from a cricket- 
ball, which was followed by much swelling, 
pain, and ecchymosis, all of which, how- 
ever, Soon disappeared. Ten months since, 
the last molar tooth loosened spontaneously, 
and was extracted, after which the gum 
became much swollen and tender; the 
swelling increased rapidly, and extended to 
the side of the face, and ina few weeks it 
attained to half of its present size. Sub- 
sequently the three teeth adjoining became 
loose, and were extracted. After the ex- 
traction of the second molar tooth, not many 
weeks ago, there was some haemorrhage, 
but it was seon arrested by pressure. The 
growth of the tumour was rapid at first, but 
of late it has been less so. During its 
development there has not been much pain. 

At present, a tumour of about the size of 
@ very large orange, occupies the left side 
of the face, involving the superior maxilla. 
The integuments of that side are much 
stretched over the projecting tumour, and 
were of a red colour, The nose was pushed 
to the right side, and the lower eye-lid was 
prevented from descending properly. Within 
the mouth the tumour extended backwards, 
in a line with the hard palate, and near 
to the mesial line, projecting downwards, 
much below the gum of the opposite side, 
The left nostril was completely filled, and 
the tumour at this part was particularly 
firm. The other parts of the tumour were 
moderately firm, and at some points elastic. 
All the piaces from which the teeth had 
been extracted are healed, except that from 
whieh the second molar was taken, which 
remains open, but is not ulcerated, nor does 
any fungus protrude from it. A probe 
can be passed a short way into the socket, 
but not into the tumour. The first molar 
tooth remains, but is loose; there is no 
tenderness, or pain, in the part at present. 

peration.—Noyv. 18. Previous to the 
patient being brought into the theatre, Mr. 
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Liston said:—“ The present operation is 
not one which I undertake from choice, but 
on account of the urgent solicitations of the 
patient. I do not think that the tumour is 
of the same benign character as the one 
which you lately saw removed ; andalthoagh 
by no means so formidable-a-looking tumour, 
in fact, not being a sixth part of the size, yet 
I anticipate much greater difliculties in 
accomplishing its extirpation, both as regards 
its attachments and its vascular action; 
consequently, I cannot speak favourably 
of the ultimate result. There are, however, 
some points about this tumour which are not 
unpropitious,—such as its having followeda 
mechanical injury—the absence of ulcera- 
tions or fungous protrusions in the situations 
from which the teeth have been extracted— 
the great firmness of the part within the 
nostrils, from which there has been no dis- 
charge,—and our inability to pass a probe 
into the tumour, The removal of the growth 
thus early, before malignant action is deve- 
loped, or the surrounding parts become con- 
taminated, gives the patient the only chance 
of its non-appearance.” 

The patient, on being brought into the 
theatre, was seated in a chair, and his head 
was supported on the breast of an assistant, 
The operation was commenced by the ab- 
straction of the first and second incisor 
teeth of the left side. The first incision was 
commenced over the malar prominence, the 
operator cutting down to the bone, and 
through the integuments into the mouth, 
continuing the incision, in a curved line, to 
the left commissure of the mouth, the con« 
verity of the curve being backwards. The 
second incision extended along the side and 
alw of the nose, to the median line of the lip. 
The flaps so formed were dissected up from 
the tumour, which was exposed, together 
with part of the malar bone. The malar 
bone was now cut through, near to the sape- 
rior maxilla, with Hey’s saw, and the as- 
cending nasal process of the superior max- 
illary bone was divided with the cutting for- 
ceps. With the same instrument, a notch 
was cut out from the border of the superior 
maxillary bone, at the point from which the 
teeth were extracted ; and the hard palate 
was divided along, near the mesial line, with 
a strong pair of scissars, to the palate bone ; 
with the left hand, the tamour was de- 
pressed, and the remaining adhesions in the 
orbit were divided with the knife. The 
mass was then removed with great facility. 
The cavity having been sponged out, some 
of the morbid growth was found adhering to 
the ascending plate and cell of the palate 
bone, and slightly to the pterygoid process 
of the sphenoid bone. This was removed by 
cross-cutting forceps. The cavity was again 
sponged out, and, upon a careful examina- 
tion, no more of the morbid growth was 
found remaining, or any vessel discovered 
bleeding. It was then filled with dry lint, 
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and the flap brought down, and fixed by 
means of two twisted and interrupted su- 
tures. 

The patient was now conveyed to bed, a 
good deal exhausted. Half a graimof mu- 
riate of morphia, with some wine, were given 
tohim. Bottles of hot water were applied 
to the feet and epigastrium, and water 
dressing was used over the face. Nove sel 
required ligature, nor was the loss of blood 
great. The first part of the tumour was 
removed in eight minutes, and the opera- 
tion completed in fourteen minutes. Soon 
after his removal to bed, he became con- 
valsed, continuing so for a few minutes. 
The pulse was very quick and feeble, the 
extremities were cold, and the expression of 
the eye was very wild. After the convyul- 
sions ceased, he continued restless. 

3, p.m. Has not rallied ; pulse 126, weak ; 
extremities cold; slight bleeding from the 
mouth, which ceased on the application of 
cold water to the wound. Muriate of mor- 
phia, half a grain, directly; carbonate of 
ammonia and wine at short intervals. 

4, P.M. He has slept for a short time, dur- 
ing which he appeared to be restless ; pulse 
rather fuller. He awoke up slightly con- 
vulsed, but the effect soon passed away. 
Respiration slow and regular. 

10, p.m. Awoke, and asked for something 
to drink. Some cold brandy and water was 
fren, this having been substituted for wine. 

e then fell asleep, and continued in that 
state until a quarier past 11, p.m., when he 
awoke, violently convulsed. This state 
subsided, but he continued exceedingly rest- 
fess; the pulse ceased to be felt at the wrist : 
the extremities became colder; a cold sweat 
broke out en his forehead, and he expired, 
slowly and convulsively, ceasing to breathe 
at about half-past 11, p.m. 

The tumour was au albuminous sarcoma, 
consisting of cartilage, with spicul of bone, 
and a glairy matter, coagulable by heat. On 
examiniug the cavity,a clot of blood was 
found in it, upon the lint. ‘The whole of the 
palate bone, and the root of the pterygoid 
process, were removed, leaving the internal 
and external pterygoid process with (he soft 
palate. The spheaocidal cells were eniire, 
the opening into which was casily seex, with 
a well-defined margin, covered with its pro- 
per living membrane. A small portion of 
of the ethmoid, was removed. The cells of 
this bone, together with those of the sphe- 
noid cells, were quite free from disease. 
No further post-mortem was allowed, 

Since the death of the patient, it has been 
ascertained that he had led a most dissolute 
life, which, wefore the operation, he most 
strongly and repeatedly denied. 





Although the result of the operation per- 
formed in the above case, was unfortunate 
with regard to the suifering patient, it fur- 
nishes a useful lesson of admonition to stu- 
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dents and young practitioners. Often does 
it happen that a surgeon who has just 
emerged from the porials of the college, 
seeks for opportunities to display his skill 
in operating, that he may thus establish his 
reputation as an operating surgeon. Is it 
not evident from the report of the case be- 
fore us, that the first attempt of the juvenile 
aspirant might be made on a patient whose 
constitution, weakened and broken dowu 
by dissipation, could not recover from 
the shock thus inflicted upon his feeble 
powers? Ever should it be recollected, 
then, by young practitioners, that success 
after operations cannot be ensured. Advan- 
tageous as must be the result of this case to 
the student, and to the youthful members of 
the profession generally, it must prove of 
still greater value to Mr. Liston himseif. 
The reputation of that gentlemen as au ope- 
rator stands unrivalled, and the dexterity 
which he possesses is a subject of astonish- 
ment with surgeons who have visited the 
continental hospitals, The public, therefore, 
on discovering that an operation may occa- 
sionally be followed by fatal consequences, 
even when it is performed by the most dis- 
tinguished of our surgeons, will shrink in 
dismay from the thought of entrusting their 
lives, in diseases requiring operations, to half 
instructed bunglers, who, under the perni- 
cious influence of the system of nepotism, 
obtain the office of surgeon in our old eu- 
dowed hospitals. The issue of the case of 
the patient, E. B., proves, beyond question 
or dispute, that capital operations in surgery 
cannot be undertaken, with safety to the 
reputation of the practitioner, unless by 
such a man as Mr. Liston,—a surgeon of 
undoubted skill and established fame. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We do not insert the letter of Mr. Sims, 
because its introduction might lead to fifty 
counter-statements from the students, The 
author of the letter signed “ BarTHOLoMEW- 
ENsIs” transmitted to us, with his statement, 
his name and address. If the person against 
whom the allegations were direeted cannot 
himself deny their accuracy, here the matter 
must rest. The propriety of this decisiou is 
self-evident. If some rule of the kind were 
not observed, where and when would asser- 
tons and contradictions terminate ? 

Mr. F. H. It would not be illegal’to 
enter into the contract, but it would be 
illegal to act as an apothecary under the 
contract, unless the party was in practice 
as an apothecary before Ist of August 1815. 

Equilibrium. Such a person may-tender, 
but he cannot practise, in the Union as an 
apothecary, without liability of prosecution. 
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